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Sudden Change 


Shifts in chromosome combinations, with or without crossovers, can 
produce unique organisms with characteristics not quite like any 
organism that appeared in the past nor likely to appear in the 
reasonable future. They may even produce novelties in individual 
characteristics since genes can affect one another, and a gene 
surrounded by unusual neighbors can produce unexpected effects. 


Matters can go further still, however, in the direction of novelty. It 

is possible for chromosomes to undergo more serious changes, either 
structural or chemical, so that entirely new characteristics are 
produced that might not otherwise exist. Such changes are called 
_mutations . 


We must be careful how we use this term. A child may possess some 
characteristics not present in either parent through the mere shuffling 
of chromosomes and not through mutation. 


Suppose, for instance, that a man is heterozygous to eye color, carrying 
one gene for brown eyes and one for blue eyes. His eyes would, of 


course, be brown since the gene for brown eyes is dominant over that for 
blue. Half the sperm cells he produces would carry a single gene for 
brown eyes in its half set of chromosomes. The other half would carry a 
single gene for blue eyes. If his wife were similarly heterozygous (and 
therefore also had brown eyes), half her egg cells would carry the gene 
for brown eyes and half the gene for blue. 


It might follow in this marriage, then, that a sperm carrying the gene 

for blue eyes might fertilize an egg carrying the gene for blue eyes. 

The child would then be homozygous, with two genes for blue eyes, and he 
would definitely be blue-eyed. In this way, two brown-eyed parents might 
have a blue-eyed child and this would _not_ be a mutation. If the 

parents’ ancestry were traced further back, blue-eyed individuals would 
undoubtedly be found on both sides of the family tree. 


If, however, there were no record of, say, anything but normal color 
vision in a child’s ancestry, and he were born color-blind, that could 

be assumed to be the result of a mutation. Such a mutation could then be 
passed on by the normal modes of inheritance and a certain proportion of 
the child’s eventual descendants would be color-blind. 


A mutation may be associated with changes in chromosome structure 
sufficiently drastic to be visible under the microscope. Such 

_chromosome mutations_ can arise in several ways. Chromosomes may 
undergo replication without the cell itself dividing. In that way, cells 

can develop with two, three, or four times the normal complement of 
chromosomes, and organisms made up of cells displaying such _polyploidy_ 
can be markedly different from the norm. This situation is found chiefly 
among plants and among some groups of invertebrates. It does not usually 
occur in mammals, and when it does it leads to quick death. 


Less extreme changes take place, too, as when a particular chromosome 
breaks and fails to reunite, or when several break and then reunite 
incorrectly. Under such conditions, the mechanism by which chromosomes 
are distributed among the daughter cells is not likely to work 

correctly. Sex cells may then be produced with a piece of chromosome (or 
a whole one) missing, or with an extra piece (or whole chromosome) 
present. 


In 1959, such a situation was found to exist in the case of persons 
suffering from a long-known disease called Down’s syndrome.[2] Each 
person so afflicted has 47 chromosomes in place of the normal 46. It 
turned out that the 21st pair of chromosomes (using a convention whereby 
the chromosome pairs are numbered in order of decreasing size) consists 
of three individuals rather than two. The existence of this chromosome 
abnormality clearly demonstrated what had previously been strongly 
suspected—that Down’s syndrome originates as a mutation and is inborn. 


Most mutations, however, are not associated with any noticeable change 
in chromosome structure. There are, instead, more subtle changes in the 


chemical structure of the genes that make up the chromosome. Then we 
have _gene mutations . 


The process by which a gene produces its own replica is complicated and, 
while it rarely goes wrong, it does misfire on occasion. Then, too, even 
when a gene molecule is replicated perfectly, it may undergo change 
afterward through the action upon it of some chemical or other 
environmental influence. In either case, a new variety of a particular 
gene is produced and, if present in a sex cell, it may be passed on to 
descendants through an indefinite number of generations. 


Of course, chromosome or gene mutations may take place in ordinary cells 
rather than in sex cells. Such changes in ordinary cells are somatic 
mutations_. When mutated body cells divide, new cells with changed 
characteristics are produced. These changes may be trivial, or they may 
be serious. It is often suggested, for instance, that cancer may result 

from a somatic mutation in which certain cells lose the capacity to 
regulate their growth properly. Since somatic mutations do not involve 

the sex cells, they are confined to the individual and are not passed on 

to the offspring. 


Spontaneous Mutations 


Mutations that take place in the ordinary course of nature, without 

man’s interference, are spontaneous mutations _. Most of these arise out 
of the very nature of the complicated mechanism of gene replication. 
Copies of genes are formed out of a large number of small units that 
must be lined up in just the right pattern to form one particular gene 

and no other. 


Ideally, matters are so arranged within the cell that the necessary 
changes giving rise to the desired pattern are just those that have a 
maximum probability. Other changes are less likely to happen but are not 
absolutely excluded. Sometimes through the accidental jostling of 
molecules a wrong turn may be taken, and the result is a spontaneous 
mutation. 


We might consider a mutation to be either “good” or “bad” in the sense 
that any change that helps a creature live more easily and comfortably 
is good and that the reverse is bad. 


It seems reasonable that random changes in the gene pattern are almost 
sure to be bad. Consider that any creature, including man, is the 

product of millions of years of evolution. In every generation those 
individuals with a gene pattern that fit them better for their 

environment won out over those with less effective patterns—won out in 
the race for food, for mates, and for safety. The “more fit” had more 
offspring and crowded out the “less fit”. 


By now, then, the set of genes with which we are normally equipped is 
the end product of long ages of such _natural selection_. A random 
change cannot be expected to improve it any more than random changes 
would improve any very complex, intricate, and delicate structure. 
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Yet over the eons, creatures have indeed changed, largely through the 
effects of mutation. If mutations are almost always for the worse, how 
can one explain that evolution seems to progress toward the better and 
that out of a primitive form as simple as an amoeba, for instance, there 
eventually emerged man? 


In the first place, environment is not fixed. Climate changes, 

conditions change, the food supply may change, the nature of living 
enemies may change. A gene pattern that is very useful under one set of 
conditions may be less useful under another. 


Suppose, for instance, that man had lived in tropical areas for 
thousands of years and had developed a heavily pigmented skin as a 
protection against sunburn. Any child who, through a mutation, found 
himself incapable of forming much pigment, would be at a severe 
disadvantage in the outdoor activities engaged in by his tribe. He would 
not do well and such a mutated gene would never establish itself for 
long. 


If a number of these men migrated to northern Europe, however, children 
with dark skin would absorb insufficient sunlight during the long winter 
when the sun was low in the sky, and visible for brief periods only. 
Dark-skinned children would, under such conditions, tend to suffer from 
rickets. 


Mutant children with pale skin would absorb more of what weak sunlight 
there was and would suffer less. There would be little danger of sunburn 
so there would be no penalty counteracting this new advantage of pale 
skins. It would be the dark-skinned people who would tend to die out. In 
the end, you would have dark skins in Africa and pale skins in 
Scandinavia, and both would be “fit”. 


In the same way, any child born into a primitive hunting society who 
found himself with a mutated gene that brought about nearsightedness 
would be at a distinct disadvantage. In a modern technological society, 
however, nearsighted individuals, doing more poorly at outdoor games, 
are often driven into quieter activities that involve reading, thinking, 
and studying. This may lead to a career as a scientist, scholar, or 
professional man, categories that are valuable in such a society and are 


encouraged. Nearsightedness would therefore spread more generally 
through civilized societies than through primitive ones. 


Then, too, a gene may be advantageous when it occurs in low numbers and 
disadvantageous when it occurs in high numbers. Suppose there were a 
gene among humans that so affected the personality as to make it 

difficult for a human being to endure crowded conditions. Such 

individuals would make good explorers, farmers, and herdsmen, but poor 
city dwellers. Even in our modern urbanized society, such a gene in 
moderate concentration would be good, since we still need our 
outdoorsmen. In high concentration, it would be bad, for then the 
existence of areas of high population density (on which our society now 
seems to depend) might become impossible. 


In any species, then, each gene exists in a number of varieties upon 

which an absolute “good” or “bad” cannot be unequivocally stamped. These 
varieties make up the _gene pool_, and it is this gene pool that makes 
evolution possible. 


A species with an invariable set of genes could not change to suit 
altered conditions. Even a slight shift in the nature of the environment 
might suffice to wipe it out. 


The possession of a gene pool lends flexibility, however. As conditions 
change, one combination of varieties might gain over another and this, 
in turn, might produce changes in body characteristics that would then 
further alter the relative “goodness” or “badness” of certain gene 
patterns. 


Thus, over the past million years, for example, the human brain has, 
through mutations and appropriate shifts in emphasis within the gene 
pool, increased notably in size. 


Genetic Load 


Some gene mutations produce characteristics so undesirable that it is 

difficult to imagine any reasonable change in environmental conditions 
that would make them beneficial. There are mutations that lead to the 
nondevelopment of hands and feet, to the production of blood that will 
not clot, to serious malformations of essential organs, and so on. Such 

mutations are unqualifiedly bad. 


The badness may be so severe that a fertilized ovum may be incapable of 
development; or, if it develops, the fetus miscarries or the child is 
stillborn; or, if the child is born alive, it dies before it matures so 

that it can never have children of its own. Any mutation that brings 

about death before the gene producing it can be passed on to another 
generation is a_lethal mutation_. 


A gene governing a lethal characteristic may be dominant. It will then 

kill even though the corresponding gene on the other chromosome of the 
pair is normal. Under such conditions, the lethal gene is removed in the 
same generation in which it is formed. 


The lethal gene may, on the other hand, be recessive. Its effect is then 
not evident if the gene it is paired with is normal. The normal gene 
carries on for both. 


When this is the case, the lethal gene will remain in existence and 
will, every once in a while, make itself evident. If two people, each 
serving as a_carrier_ for such a gene, have children, a sperm cell 
carrying a lethal may fertilize an egg cell carrying the same type of 
lethal, with sad results. 


Every species, including man, includes individuals who carry undesirable 
genes. These undesirable genes may be passed along for generations, even 
if dominant, before natural selection culls them out. The more seriously 
undesirable they are, the more quickly they are removed, but even 

outright lethal genes will be included among the chromosomes from 
generation to generation provided they are recessive. These deleterious 
genes make up the genetic load _. 


The only way to avoid a genetic load is to have no mutations and 
therefore no gene pool. The gene pool is necessary for the flexibility 
that will allow a species to survive and evolve over the eons and the 
genetic load is the price that must be paid for that. Generally, the 
capacity for a species to reproduce itself is sufficiently high to make 
up, quite easily, the numbers lost through the combination of 
deleterious genes. 


The size of a genetic load depends on two factors: The rate at which a 
deleterious gene is produced through mutation, and the rate at which it 
is removed by natural selection. When the rate of removal equals the 
rate of production, a condition of genetic equilibrium_ is reached and 
the level of occurrence of that gene then remains stable over the 
generations. 


Even though deleterious genes are removed relatively rapidly, if 
dominant, and lethal genes are removed in the same generation in which 
they are formed, a new crop of deleterious genes will appear by mutation 
with every succeeding generation. The equilibrium level for such 
dominant deleterious genes is relatively low, however. 


Deleterious genes that are recessive are removed much more slowly. Those 
persons with two such genes, who alone show the bad effects, are like 

the visible portion of an iceberg and represent only a small part of the 
whole. The heterozygotes, or carriers, who possess a single gene of this 
sort, and who live out normal lives, keep that gene in being. If people 

in a particular population marry randomly and if one out of a million is 


born homozygous for a certain deleterious recessive gene (and dies of 
it), one out of five hundred is heterozygous for that same gene, shows 
no ill effects, and is capable of passing it on. 


It may be that the heterozygote is not quite normal but does show some 
ill effects—not enough to incommode him seriously, perhaps, but enough 
to lower his chances slightly for mating and bearing children. In that 
case, the equilibrium level for that gene will be lower than it would 
otherwise be. 


It may also be that the heterozygote experiences an actual advantage 
over the normal individual under some conditions. There is a recessive 
gene, for instance, that produces a serious disease called sickle-cell 
anemia. People possessing two such genes usually die young. A 
heterozygote possessing only one of these genes is not seriously 
affected and has red blood cells that are, apparently, less appetizing 

to malaria parasites. The heterozygote therefore experiences a positive 
advantage if he lives in a region where the incidence of certain kinds 
of malaria is high. The equilibrium level of the sickle-cell anemia gene 
can, in other words, be higher in malarial regions than elsewhere. 


Here is one subject area in which additional research is urgently 

needed. It may be that the usefulness of a single deleterious gene is 
greater than we may suspect in many cases, and that there are greater 
advantages to heterozygousness than we know. This may be the basis of 
what is sometimes called “hybrid vigor”. In a world in which human 
beings are more mobile than they have ever been in history and in which 
intercultural marriages are increasingly common, information on this 
point is particularly important. 


Mutation Rates 


It is easier to observe the removal of genes through death or through 
failure to reproduce than to observe their production through mutation. 
It is particularly difficult to study their production in human beings, 

since men have comparatively long lifetimes and few children, and since 
their mating habits cannot well be controlled. 


For this reason, geneticists have experimented with species much simpler 
than man—smaller organisms that are short-lived, produce many offspring, 
and that can be penned up and allowed to mate only under fixed 

conditions. Such creatures may have fewer chromosomes than man does and 
the sites of mutation are more easily pinned down. 


An important assumption made in such experiments is that the machinery 
of inheritance and mutation is essentially the same in all creatures and 
that therefore knowledge gained from very simple species (even from 
bacteria) is applicable to man. There is overwhelming evidence to 
indicate that this is true in general, although there are specific 


instances where it is not completely true and scientists must tread 
softly while drawing conclusions. 


The animals most commonly used in studies of genetics and mutations are 
certain species of fruit flies, called Drosophila_. The American 

geneticist, Hermann J. Muller, devised techniques whereby he could study 
the occurrence of lethal mutations anywhere along one of the four pairs 

of chromosomes possessed by _Drosophilia_. 


A lethal gene, he found, might well be produced somewhere along the 
length of a particular chromosome once out of every two hundred times 
that chromosome underwent replication. This means that out of every 200 
sex cells produced by Drosophilia_, one would contain a lethal gene 
somewhere along the length of that chromosome. 


That particular chromosome, however, contained at least 500 genes 
capable of undergoing a lethal mutation. If each of those genes is 
equally likely to undergo such a mutation, then the chance that any one 
particular gene is lethal is one out of 200 x 500, or 1 out of 100,000. 


This is a typical mutation rate for a gene in higher organisms 

generally, as far as geneticists can tell (though the rates are lower 
among bacteria and viruses). Naturally, a chance for mutation takes 
place every time a new individual is born. Fruit flies have many more 
offspring per year than human beings, since their generations are 
shorter and they produce more young at a time. For that reason, though 
the mutation rate may be the same in fruit flies as in man, many more 
actual mutations are produced per unit time in fruit flies than in men. 


This does not mean that the situation may be ignored in the case of man. 
Suppose the rate for production of a particular deleterious gene in man 
is 1 out of 100,000. It is estimated that a human being has at least 
10,000 different genes, and therefore the chance that at least one of 

the genes in a sex cell is deleterious is 10,000 out of 100,000 or 1 out 

of 10. 


Furthermore, it is estimated that the number of gene mutations that are 
weakly deleterious are four times as numerous as those that are strongly 
deleterious or lethal. The chances that at least one gene in a Sex cell 

is at least weakly deleterious then would be 4 + 1 out of 10, or 1 out 

of 2. 


Naturally, these deleterious genes are not necessarily spread out evenly 
among human beings with one to a sex cell. Some sex cells will be 
carrying more than one, thus increasing the number that may be expected 
to carry none at all. Even so, it is supposed that very nearly half the 

sex cells produced by humanity carry at least one deleterious gene. 


Even though only half the sex cells are free of deleterious genes, it is 
still possible to produce a satisfactory new generation of men. Yet one 


can see that the genetic load is quite heavy and that anything that 
would tend to increase it would certainly be undesirable, and perhaps 
even dangerous. 


We tend to increase the genetic load by reducing the rate at which 
deleterious genes are removed, that is, by taking care of the sick and 
retarded, and by trying to prevent discomfort and death at all levels. 


There is, however, no humane alternative to this. What’s more, it is, by 
and large, only those with slightly deleterious genes who are preserved 
genetically. It is those persons with nearsightedness, with diabetes, 

and so on, who, with the aid of glasses, insulin, or other props, can go 
on to live normal lives and have children in the usual numbers. Those 
with strongly deleterious genes either die despite all that can be done 
for them even today or, at the least, do not have a chance to have many 
children. 


The danger of an increase in the genetic load rests more heavily, then, 
at the other end—at measures that (usually inadvertently or 
unintentionally) increase the rate of production of mutant genes. It is 
to this matter we will now turn. 


CHAPTER IV. Start out on my Travels to Hunt a New Master 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Biography of a Slave, by Charles Thompson 
1875 


Start out on my Travels to Hunt a New Master--Find Mr. Dansley--Hire to 
Him--Thirty Dollars per Month for my Master and Five Dollars for 
Myself--Wilson Astonished--Appointed Superintendent of Dansley's 
Farm--Rules and Regulations--Peace and Tranquillity--My Moral Labors 
Successful--Prayer and Social Meetings--Meetings in the Woods--Quarrel 
and Fight like very Brothers--Time comes to be Moved to Another Field of 
Labor. 


It was customary in the slave states to allow slaves to hire themselves 

for their masters to such as the slaves themselves desired to work for. 
Sometimes this arrangement was made to save the master trouble. In my 
case | was instructed to find a place to work at thirty dollars per 

month and board, and then to return and report to Wilson, who would then 
give the necessary permission in writing, which would stand as a 

contract between him and my employer. 


My first object was to find a Christian man to hire to who would allow 
me to pray and preach on all proper occasions, and who would rather 
assist me than hinder me in my efforts to make Christians of the 
blacks. | cared nothing for the manual labor | had to do, if | could 


only be placed in a position to do my great Master's work. His work was 
my life-labor. On this particular account | was very careful who | 

applied to. In a day or two | applied to Mr. Dansley, whose plantation 

was about eighteen miles from Wilson's, and who had been recommended to 
me as being the kind of man | was hunting for. Mr. Dansley questioned me 
closely, and examined me as to my reasons for wanting to hire out, and 
why my master wished me to hire out when there was plenty of work on his 
own place for me to do. | confessed frankly that | could read and write, 
and knew something about figures, and was desirous to serve God and do 
his work by preaching, and in every other way in my power; that my 
master was afraid that | would demoralize his other slaves by learning 
them to read and write and by preaching to them, and in order that | 
might not do that he wanted me off the plantation; that he could not 

sell me because | was the property of his wife, and that she would not 
consent to have me sold out of the family. "If those are faults, as 
considered by Mr. Wilson, | am very well satisfied that you will perform 
your part of the contract notwithstanding; yet what Mr. Wilson is 

pleased to consider faults in you | deem good points in your character 
and disposition, therefore | will hire you, hoping that your duty to God 

will include your duty to me under the contract of hire." | told him 

that was my understanding of my duty to God; that it comprised, in my 
condition of servitude, my duty to my slave-master. | informed Mr. 
Dansley that my master, Wilson, wanted thirty dollars per month for my 
services, and that | wanted five dollars per month for myself, making in 
all thirty-five dollars per month. He was satisfied to pay that amount, 

and gave me a letter to carry to Wilson stating that he would hire me at 
thirty dollars per month, yet he agreed with me that he would pay me, 
besides, five dollars per month. 


When Wilson gave me instructions to hire myself out at not less than 
thirty dollars per month, he hoped | would fail, from the fact that 

wages for field-hands were only twenty-five dollars per month; and when 
| went back with Mr. Dansley's letter so soon, he was somewhat 
surprised. He would have opened his eyes with wonder if he had known 
that Dansley was to pay me five dollars per month extra. He gave me a 
written permission to work for Mr. Dansley as long as Dansley should 
want me. | immediately went to Dansley's, and stayed with him nine 
months--nine months of contented time. 


| found my new master every way worthy of any confidence | might repose 

in him. In moderate circumstances, he used prudence and diligence in his 
business transactions and farm operations. He was one of those kind of 

men some of which may be found in almost every community--an unassuming, 
industrious, Christian gentleman. 


For his farm-force he hired men, both white and black; and when his work 
pushed him he would require his cook and house-maid, the only slaves he 
owned, to assist in the fields. At the time of my commencing to work for 
him he had white men hired who were worse, if any thing, in their habits 
of shiftless laziness than the lazy blacks. These whites, whom the 


negroes usually termed "white trash," were, as a general thing, the most 
vicious, brutal, thieving, shiftless, and lazy human beings imaginable. 
They were ignorant in the greatest degree, and would not work so long as 
they could obtain food to sustain life in any other way. They deemed it 
an honor to be noticed civilly by a respectable negro, and would fawn 
and truckle to the behests of any one who had the physical courage to 
command them. Such people can be found in no place except the South. 
They are a result of the system of slavery and slave-laws, and 
slave-owners are responsible for their condition. Such were the kind of 
men | had to work with. These men would quarrel and wrangle among 
themselves, and would consume time and neglect their work. When the 
house-servants were at work in the field, they would insult and misuse 
them in every conceivable manner, and it was with great difficulty that 
Mr. Dansley could get his work done properly and in season. Knowing | 
had been a farm-superintendent on Wilson's plantation for a number of 
years, Mr. Dansley immediately appointed me to the same position on his 
farm, which accounts for his readiness and willingness to pay me high 
wages. 


This was a new kind of position for me, and it required considerable 
thought and management for me to get matters properly arranged in my 
mind. "Bossing" white hands and working with them, so as to make their 
labors profitable for my employer, was no easy task. The farm-work was 
carried on somewhat similar to the way in which large farms are worked 
in the northern states, and it required great prudence and watchful care 
to avoid waste and Save all the crops. | arranged my rules of conduct, 
hours of labor, etc., for the hands, and submitted them to Mr. Dansley 
for his approval. Mr. Dansley left the matter entirely with me; and, 

after trial, | found my rules were not sufficiently stringent, and that 

if | expected to successfully "carry on" that farm | would have to make 
rules with penalties attached, the men | had to deal with caring little 

or nothing for mild, persuasive laws. | therefore drew up the following 
rules, and presented them to Mr. Dansley, and requested him to make them 
stipulations in the contracts of hire with his men. He approved them, 

and acceded to my request. 


1. Quarreling and using vulgar and profane language is strictly 
forbidden on the farm, and any hand or hands violating this rule shall 
be discharged or corrected, in the discretion of the superintendent. 


2. Obedience to the just orders of the superintendent is essential to 
the profitable conduct of the farm; therefore, disobedience to the 
orders of the superintendent shall be followed by the discharge of the 
hand or hands so offending, or his or their correction, in the 
discretion of the superintendent. 


3. Each and every hand hereby binds himself to obey the just orders of 

the superintendent and the rules herein established, and upon the 
discharge of any hand or hands, by the superintendent, one month's wages 
shall be forfeited. 


These rules were signed by the hands, that is, they "made their mark;" 
but | signed my name, being the only negro hand on the place and the 
only one who could write. 


Peace and tranquillity reigned on that farm thereafter, and better crops 
were not raised in the county. My whole study and aim was to do 
right--to be just to my hands and do my duty to my employer. | relied on 
God's help, and prayerfully asked his guidance in every and all 
difficulties and emergencies, and my success is attributable to that 

help which is always given when properly asked for. 


The men | had to deal with were more to be pitied than blamed. They were 
entirely ignorant of any but the most crude principles of right, and 

were taught from their childhood only such rude notions as prevailed 
among the ignorant. When | talked to them of Jesus they seemed 
astonished. They did not even know that punishment would meet them 
hereafter for their sins committed in this life, and were puzzled and 
perplexed with the plan of salvation until after | had repeatedly 

explained it to them; in fact, | taught them the history of man, from 
Adam down to the coming of our Savior, and taught them the religion of 
Jesus. Better-behaved men or better hands were not to be found in the 
neighborhood after they learned the way to Jesus, and many happy times 
we did have on that farm at our prayer--meetings and social gatherings. 
All of us would meet at some convenient place on the farm, every 
Sabbath-day, and would spend the time profitably, in exhortation and 
prayer. The master and mistress were always there, and worked with a 
will in the cause of Christ, and | would exhort and preach to the best 

of my ability. Sometimes Mr. Dansley would read a chapter from the Bible 
and comment thereon, and sometimes his wife would read and comment. All 
of us prayed, and some of the white hands became, in a short time, 
earnest public prayers. They had found the fount of true happiness, and 
would drink largely therefrom on all occasions. 


Our regular Sunday meetings soon became known in the neighborhood, and 
the neighbors and their slaves would come and worship with us, until our 
congregations became so large that Mr. Dansley allowed me to take the 
hands and clear away a nice place in the woods, and make seats and a 
stand, where we held our meetings regularly thereafter every Sunday, in 
the forenoon, afternoon, and at night; besides, we held a social 
prayer-meeting every Wednesday evening. These meetings were productive 
of great good to the community and to individuals. In this way | 

brought men and women to God even while in a condition of slavery, and 
required to labor six days in the week in the grain and cotton fields. 

If |, a slave, could accomplish this much, how much should the favored 
preachers of the country accomplish? This is a hard question to answer, 
however, and | shall not insist on its consideration, as every preacher 

can not be a Lorenzo Dow, a John Smith, or a James Findley. 


Among the field-hands under me were two brothers, white men, who, when | 


first took charge of the farm were maliciously wicked toward each other, 
and were almost constantly quarreling just like brothers(!). Before 

three months had elapsed, under my kind of treatment, they were praying, 
acting Christians, and remained so as long as | knew them. 


From this time down to the present writing | have been a zealous worker 
in the Lord's vineyard, and shall remain in the harness as long as God 
wills. 


Regarding doctrinal points of theology | knew nothing, and my whole 
stock of theological works could have been carried in a vest pocket, in 
the shape of one or two tracts which fell in my way, and which | read, 
studied, and preserved. | had a Bible, and that alone served me as the 
guide in my ministry, and furnished me with all the arguments necessary 
to the conversion of sinners and their redemption. 


Our congregation at Mr. Dansley's was not organized into a church, and | 
did not attempt to receive members into the church of Christ. | doubted 
my authority to do so, and any efforts on my part in that direction 

would have been immediately stopped by the preachers and members of the 
white churches. But this did not deter me from preaching and exhorting. 

| believed firmly that God required of me the labor | performed, and | 

was so much interested and taken up in my work that | did not stop to 
consider what the consequences would be to myself. My only consideration 
was, "Where can | find an opportunity to do good and save souls." | 

asked no pay for my services as a preacher, and never received any; 
hence | usually found congregations awaiting me at my appointments made 
up of all classes, white and black, and from all churches organized in 

the community. My discourses were sometimes off-hand and sometimes 
studied. It is true my studied discourses were, in the main, original, 

and taken wholly from the Bible, yet they were none the less effective, 
because they were earnest and honest. My language was that of the 
southern blacks and uneducated whites at the beginning of my labors as 
an exhorter, but after hard study and training | improved myself greatly 

in this respect, and gained the reputation of being as correct in my 
pronunciation of English words as the majority of the white preachers. | 

am not yet entirely free from dialectic pronunciation, and never expect 

to be; but | find that this very defect, if so it may be called, adds 

force to my sermons, and gives them a distinctness not otherwise 
attainable. Therefore | make use of my very faults to do good. 


| had hoped to stay with Mr. Dansley as long as he could find it 

profitable to hire me; and so far | had been of great use to him. | had 
placed his whole farm in a good state of repair, and had matured and 
saved his crops in such a manner that his profits were much larger than 
they ever were before in any one season. | had the goodwill and 
confidence of the hands, both white and black, who worked under me, and 
was an instrument in the hands of God in spreading the religion of Jesus 
Christ in the neighborhood; consequently | was happy and contented, with 
plenty of all kinds of work to do. But | had accomplished my mission at 


this place, and it pleased God to remove me to another field of labor, 

where the harvest was ripe and ready for the reaper. | never 

complained; on the contrary, | rejoiced that God was not done with me, 

and had plenty for me to do. When | had thoroughly worked one field of 
labor, | deemed my immediate services no longer required, and was glad 
when removed where more work was to be done in God's moral vineyard. Of 
course | formed intimate associations in every locality in which | was 

placed, and was prone to leave them; but | was content to do the will of 

God in every particular, whether that will was expressed through the 
slave-laws and James Wilson or otherwise. 


| was a Slave, and was compelled to labor for the profit of my owner, 

which | performed diligently and faithfully; | was a child of God, and 

owed him duty and obedience, which | performed earnestly and constantly. 
From my slave-owners | expected and received no reward or remuneration; 
from God | received no pay as | labored, but my great reward is yet to 
come. | have been a depositor in God's bank, from which | expect to draw 
largely at the final settlement. 


A STUDY IN FINE ART 

(JANE AUSTEN, 1775-1817) 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of The Women Novelists, by Reginald 
Brimley Johnson (1918) 


With Jane Austen we reach the centre of our subject: the establishment 
of the Woman’s School, the final expression of domesticity. If not, 
perhaps, more essentially feminine than Fanny Burney, she is more 
womanly. The charming girlishness of Evelina _ has here matured 

into a grown-up sisterly attitude towards humanity, which, without 
being either quite worldly or at all pedantic, is yet artistically 
composed. Whether consciously or not, she has spoken--within her chosen 
province--the last word for all women for all time. There is no comment 
on life, no picture of manners, no detail of characterisation--either 
humorous or sympathetic--which a man could have expressed in these 
precise words. Woman is openly the centre of her world; and, if men are 
more to her than fireside pets, she is only concerned with them as an 
element (or rather the chief element) in the life of women. 


The comparison, already instituted, between the man-made “feminines” of 
_Pamela_ and _Clarissa Harlowe_ with Miss Burney’s “young ladies,” may 
be applied to Elizabeth Bennet and Emma Woodhouse with added emphasis 
in every particular. The “woman” in them is more modern, nearer the 

heart of humanity, but still soontaneously of that sex. 


“To say the truth,” confesses a contemporary reviewer, “we suspect 
one of Miss Austen’s great merits in our eyes to be the insight she 
gives us into the peculiarities of female character. Authoresses 


can scarcely ever forget the esprit de corps --can scarcely ever 
forget that they _are authoresses . They seem to feel a sympathetic 
shudder at exposing naked a female mind. Elles se peignent en 
buste_, and leave the mysteries of womanhood to be described by some 
interloping male, like Richardson or Marivaux, who is turned out 

before he has seen half the rites, and is forced to spin from his 

own conjectures the rest. Now from this fault Miss Austen is free. 

Her heroines are what one knows women must be, though one never can 
get them to acknowledge it. As liable ‘to fall in love first,’ as 

anxious to attract the attention of an agreeable man, as much taken 
with a striking manner, or a handsome face, as unequally gifted with 
constancy and firmness, as liable to have their affections biased by 
convenience or fashion, as we, on our part, will admit men to be. 

As some illustration of what we mean, we refer our readers to the 
conversation between Miss Crawford and Fanny (vol. iii. p. 102); 
Fanny’s meeting with her father (p. 199); her reflection after reading 
Edmund’s letter (p. 246); her happiness (good, and heroine though she 
be), in the midst of the miseries of all her friends, when she finds 

that Edmund has decidedly broken with her rival; feelings, all of 

them, which, under the influence of strong passion, must alloy the 
purest mind, but with which scarcely any _authoress_ but Miss Austen 
would have ventured to temper the oetherial materials of a heroine.” 


Again, Miss Burney, as we have seen, had first made it possible for a 
woman to write novels and be respectable. Yet even with her, authorship 
was something of an adventure. Her earliest manuscripts were solemnly 
burnt, as in repentance for frivolity, before her sorrowing sisters; 
needlework was ordained every morning by a not tyrannical stepmother; 
social duties occupied most afternoons and evenings. And if she _must_ 
write, Dr. Burney was always ready enough at dictation, and any lady 
might act as secretary to such a father without reproach. 


In the outside world, when her success was won, we can detect a 
similar attitude. The authoress of Evelina_, indeed, was taken up 
everywhere and universally petted; but even literary Society never 
regarded her quite as one of themselves. We feel that she was always 
on show among them--a kind of freak, like the girl who cried to order 
at dinner-parties without spoiling her complexion; welcomed, but not 
admitted--as were actors, musicians, and others born and bred for the 
amusement of the great. 


She herself never resumed work for its own sake after the first flush 
of popularity, in which she composed _Cecilia_. As lady-in-waiting, 
bored by tiresome punctilio; as Madame D’Arblay, happy in simple 
domesticity; her pen lay idle save when exercised by filial piety or 
specifically to earn money. The later novels were pure hack-work, 
obviously lacking in spontaneity. 


It was reserved for Jane Austen, the daughter of a later generation, 
though actually dying before Miss Burney, to establish finally the 


position of woman as a professional novelist. True, she was even more 
domestic than her predecessor, and entirely without what we should 
regard as the necessary training or experience. Her family were seldom 
aware of the time given to work, simply because it never occurred to 
her that she might claim privacy or resent interruption. But they took 

a keen interest in the results, and evidence exists in abundance of 
their reading every completed volume with enthusiasm. 


Of her own attitude towards her work, and of its reception with the 

public, there can be no doubt. She always regarded herself, and was 
regarded, as a professional. Circumstances might induce temporary 
silence, because she was domestic, modest, and affectionate; but 

if Jane Austen never complained--and we hear of no protest at the 
extraordinary delay in their appearance--we may be quite sure the 

novels were written for the public, by whom she felt confident one 

day of being read. The style is obviously spontaneous, of which the 
writing itself meant keen enjoyment; but the work was not done merely 
for the pleasure of doing it. It was her life--not because of any 
disappointment in love, if she experienced such, but because genius 

such as hers demands self-expression and commands a hearing. From the 
beginning, moreover, no one stopped to marvel that a woman could do so 
well: they judged her as an artist among her peers. 


Jane Austen had none of the advantages of Miss Burney, who knew 
everybody, including the wig-maker next door. Apparently she took 
little interest in politics or social problems; and our ideals of 

culture suffer shock before her allusions to The Spectator_, to 

read and admire which she holds the affectation of a blue-stocking. 
Admittedly she was a voracious novel-reader, but for her own pleasure 
merely; certainly not with any idea of historical development or 
artistic criticism. In all probability even her study of human nature 
was spontaneous and unconscious. 


Yet she expected to be taken seriously. Miss Burney had ventured an 
apology for her art--a plea as woman to men which was daring enough for 
her generation, but still an apology. Miss Austen, speaking as much for 
the authoress of Evelina_as for herself, shows far more confidence. 

She enlarges upon the skill and the labour involved in writing a 

novel, for which _honour is due_.[3] What she demands has been given 
her in full measure to overflowing. How closely her stories have 

wound themselves about the hearts of every successive generation, it 
were idle to measure or estimate. They are a part of our inheritance: 
appreciation is reckoned a test of culture. 


In the perfection, or development, of the methods inaugurated by Samuel 
Richardson--particularly as applied by women-writers--she also stands 
supreme. She entirely avoids criminals, melodrama, or any form of 
excitement. She does not even demand sensibility from her common-sense 
heroines. 


While a woman was thus placing the corner-stone to the rise of domestic 
realism, man accomplished a glorious revival of Romanticism. Scott was 
born only four years before Jane Austen: Waverley_ and _Mansfield 
Park_ were published in the same year. Fortunately we are able to form 
an accurate estimate of the impression her work produced upon her 
great contemporary, since the earliest serious appreciation of Jane 

was actually written by Sir Walter, and opens with a most instructive 
comparison between the “former rules of the novel” and “a class of 
fictions which has arisen,” as he expresses it, “almost in our times.” 
The article appeared in the Quarterly Review_, October 1815; and it is 
very significant for us to notice that Scott places Peregrine Pickle_ 

and Tom Jones_ in the “old school,” dating the new style only “fifteen 
or twenty years” back. 


“In its first appearance, the novel was the legitimate child of the 
romance; and though the manners and general turn of the composition 
were altered so as to suit modern times, the author remained fettered 
by many peculiarities derived from the original style of romantic 
fiction. These may be chiefly traced in the conduct of the narrative, 
and the tone of sentiment attributed to the fictitious personages. On 
the first point, although 


‘The talisman and magic wand were broke, 
Knights, dwarfs, and genii vanish’d into smoke,’ 


still the reader expected to peruse a course of adventures of a 

nature more interesting and extraordinary than those which occur in 
his own life, or that of his next-door neighbour. The hero no longer 
defeated armies by his single sword, clove giants to the chine, or 
gained kingdoms. But he was expected to go through perils by sea and 
land, to be steeped in poverty, to be tried by temptation, to be 
exposed to the alternate vicissitudes of adversity and prosperity, 

and his life was a troubled scene of suffering and achievement. Few 
novelists, indeed, adventured to deny to the hero his final hour of 
tranquillity and happiness, though it was the prevailing fashion never 
to relieve him out of his last and most dreadful distress until the 
finishing chapters of his history; so that although his prosperity in 

the record of his life was short, we were bound to believe it was long 
and uninterrupted when the author had done with him. The heroine was 
usually condemned to equal hardships and hazards. She was regularly 
exposed to being forcibly carried off like a Sabine virgin by some 
frantic admirer. And even if she escaped the terrors of masked 
ruffians, an insidious ravisher, a cloak wrapped forcibly around 

her head, and a coach with the blinds [down] driving she could not 
conjecture whither, she had still her share of wandering, of poverty, 
of obloquy, of seclusion, and of imprisonment, and was frequently 
extended upon a bed of sickness, and reduced to her last shilling 
before the author condescended to shield her from persecution. In 

all these dread contingencies the mind of the reader was expected 

to sympathise, since by incidents so much beyond the bounds of his 


ordinary experience, his wonder and interest ought at once to be 
excited. But gradually he became familiar with the land of fiction, 
the adventures of which he assimilated not with those of real life, 
but with each other. Let the distress of the hero or heroine be ever 
so great, the reader reposed an imperturbable confidence in the 
talents of the author, who, as he had plunged them into distress, 
would in his own good time, and when things, as Tony Lumkin says, 
were in a concatenation accordingly, bring his favourites out of all 
their troubles. Mr. Crabbe has expressed his own and our feelings 
excellently on this subject. 


‘For should we grant these beauties all endure 
Severest pangs, they’ve still the speediest cure; 
Before one charm be wither’d from the face, 
Except the bloom which shall again have place, 

In wedlock ends each wish, in triumph all disgrace. 
And life to come, we fairly may suppose, 

One light bright contrast to these wild dark woes.’ 


“In short, the author of novels was, in former times, expected to 
tread pretty much in the limits between the concentric circles of 
probability and possibility; and as he was not permitted to transgress 
the latter, his narrative, to make amends, almost always went beyond 
the bounds of the former. Now, although it may be urged that the 
vicissitudes of human life have occasionally led an individual through 
as many scenes of singular fortune as are represented in the most 
extravagant of these fictions, still the causes and personages acting 
on these changes have varied with the progress of the adventurer’s 
fortune, and do not present that combined plot, (the object of every 
skilful novelist), in which all the more interesting individuals of 

the dramatis persone have their appropriate share in the action and in 
bringing about the catastrophe. Here, even more than in its various 
and violent changes of fortune, rests the improbability of the novel. 
The life of man rolls forth like a stream from the fountain, or it 
spreads out into tranquillity like a placid or stagnant lake. In 

the latter case, the individual grows old among the characters with 
whom he was born, and is contemporary,--shares precisely the sort 
of weal and woe to which his birth destined him,--moves in the same 
circle,--and, allowing for the change of seasons, is influenced by, 

and influences the same class of persons by which he was originally 
surrounded. The man of mark and of adventure, on the contrary, 
resembles, in the course of his life, the river whose mid-current 

and discharge into the ocean are widely removed from each other, as 
well as from the rocks and wild flowers which its fountains first 
reflected; violent changes of time, of place, and of circumstances, 
hurry him forward from one scene to another, and his adventures 
will usually be found only connected with each other because they 
have happened to the same individual. Such a history resembles an 
ingenious, fictitious narrative, exactly in the degree in which an 

old dramatic chronicle of the life and death of some distinguished 


character, where all the various agents appear and disappear as in the 
page of history, approaches a regular drama, in which every person 
introduced plays an appropriate part, and every point of the action 
tends to one common catastrophe. 


“We return to the second broad line of distinction between the novel, 
as formerly composed, and real life,--the difference, namely, of the 
sentiments. The novelist professed to give an imitation of nature, but 
it was, as the French say, la belle nature_. Human beings, indeed, 
were presented, but in the most sentimental mood, and with minds 
purified by a sensibility which often verged on extravagance. In the 
serious class of novels, the hero was usually 


‘A knight or lover, who never broke a vow.’ 


And although, in those of a more humorous cast, he was permitted 

a licence, borrowed either from real life or from the libertinism 

of the drama, still a distinction was demanded even from Peregrine 
Pickle, or Tom Jones; and the hero, in every folly of which he might 

be guilty, was studiously vindicated from the charge of infidelity of 

the heart. The heroine was, of course, still more immaculate; and to 

have conferred her affections upon any other than the lover to whom 

the reader had destined her from their first meeting, would have been 

a crime against sentiment which no author, of moderate prudence, would 
have hazarded, under the old _régime_. 


“Here, therefore, we have two essential and important circumstances, 
in which the earlier novels differed from those now in fashion, and 
were more nearly assimilated to the old romances. And there can be no 
doubt that, by the studied involution and extrication of the story, 

by the combination of incidents new, striking and wonderful beyond 
the course of ordinary life, the former authors opened that obvious 
and strong sense of interest which arises from curiosity; as by the 
pure, elevated, and romantic cast of the sentiment, they conciliated 
those better propensities of our nature which loves to contemplate 
the picture of virtue, even when confessedly unable to imitate its 
excellences. 


“But strong and powerful as these sources of emotion and interest may 
be, they are, like all others, capable of being exhausted by habit. 

The imitators who rushed in crowds upon each path in which the great 
masters of the art had successively led the way, produced upon the 
public mind the usual effect of satiety. The first writer of a new 

class is, as it were, placed on a pinnacle of excellence, to which, at 

the earliest glance of a surprised admirer, his ascent seems l/ittle 

less than miraculous. Time and imitation speedily diminish the wonder, 
and each successive attempt establishes a kind of progressive scale 
of ascent between the lately deified author, and the reader, who had 
deemed his excellence inaccessible. The stupidity, the mediocrity, 

the merit of his imitators, are alike fatal to the first inventor, by 


showing how possible it is to exaggerate his faults and to come within 
a certain point of his beauties. 


“Materials also (and the man of genius as well as his wretched 
imitator must work with the same) become stale and familiar. Social 
life, in our civilized days, affords few instances capable of being 
painted in the strong dark colours which excite surprise and horror; 
and robbers, smugglers, bailiffs, caverns, dungeons, and mad-houses, 
have been all introduced until they cease to interest. And thus in the 
novel, as in every style of composition which appeals to the public 
taste, the more rich and easily worked mines being exhausted, the 
adventurous author must, if he is desirous of success, have recourse 
to those which were disdained by his predecessors as unproductive, or 
avoided as only capable of being turned to profit by great skill and 
labour. 


“Accordingly a style of novel has arisen, within the last fifteen 

or twenty years, differing from the former in the points upon which 
the interest hinges; neither alarming our credulity nor amusing our 
imagination by wild variety of incident, or by those pictures of 
romantic affection and sensibility, which were formerly as certain 
attributes of fictitious characters as they are of rare occurrence 
among those who actually live and die. The substitute for these 
excitements, which had lost much of their poignancy by the repeated 
and injudicious use of them, was the art of copying from nature as 
she really exists in the common walks of life, and presenting to 

the reader, instead of the splendid scenes of an imaginary world, 

a correct and striking representation of that which Is daily taking 
place around him. 


“In adventuring upon this task, the author makes obvious sacrifices, 

and encounters peculiar difficulty. He who paints from _le beau 

idéal_, if his scenes and sentiments are striking and interesting, is 

in a great measure exempted from the difficult task of reconciling 

them with the ordinary probabilities of life: but he who paints 

a scene of common occurrence, places his composition within that 
extensive range of criticism which general experience offers to 

every reader. The resemblance of a statue of Hercules we must take 

on the artist’s judgment; but every one can criticize that which is 
presented as the portrait of a friend, or neighbour. Something more 

than a mere sign-post likeness is also demanded. The portrait must 
have spirit and character, as well as resemblance; and being deprived 
of all that, according to Bayes, goes ‘to elevate and surprize,’ it 

must make amends by displaying depth of knowledge and dexterity of 
execution. We, therefore, bestow no mean compliment upon the author of 
_Emma_, when we say that, keeping close to common incidents, and to 
such characters as occupy the ordinary walks of life, she has produced 
sketches of such spirit and originality, that we never miss the 

excitation which depends upon a narrative of uncommon events, arising 
from the consideration of minds, manners and sentiments, greatly above 


our own. In this class she stands almost alone; for the scenes of Miss 
Edgeworth are laid in higher life, varied by more romantic incident, 

and by her remarkable power of embodying and illustrating national 
character. But the author of Emma_ confines herself chiefly to the 
middling classes of society; her most distinguished characters do not 
rise greatly above well-bred country gentlemen and ladies; and those 
which are sketched with most originality and precision, belong to a 
class rather below that standard. The narrative of all her novels 

is composed of such common occurrences as may have fallen under the 
observation of most folks; and her dramatis persone conduct themselves 
upon the motives and principles which the readers may recognize as 
ruling their own and that of most of their acquaintances.” 


It is manifestly clear to us, then, from these passages, that Jane 
Austen’s contemporaries were quite aware of her influence upon the 
progress of fiction; and so generous a tribute, from one whose mighty 
genius had set the current in other directions, must be accounted no 
less honourable to the critic than to the criticised. 


Four years after her death (_i.e._ six years later) the new school is 

again applauded, in an admirable appreciation, by Archbishop Whately of 
the posthumous _Persuasion_ and Northanger Abbey_,[4] who dwells at 
great length upon an important distinction between the “unnatural” and 
the “merely improbable” in fiction. 


Scott, of course, was always generous in criticism; and his striking 
enthusiasm for Mrs. Radcliffe and the earlier women-writers, in his 
_Lives of the Novelists_, reveals no less chivalrous gallantry than his 
famous tribute to Miss Edgeworth. Still it was obviously necessary for 
the great critic to _explain_ the grounds of his enthusiasm; and the 
“more assured attitude of applause which Whateley was able to adopt, 
after so short an interval, may serve to witness the advance which her 
genius had achieved in the general estimate.” 


We cannot avoid noticing, however, that neither of her contemporary 
masculine critics seems to have been quite happy about the ideal of 
womanhood which Jane Austen was certainly the first to introduce. 

It required courage, indeed, to conceive of a heroine without 
“sensibility,” and the creator of Marianne Dashwood must certainly 
have been perfectly conscious of the omission. It happens that Scott 
and Whateley were both thirty-four when these articles were written, 
yet each complains, after his own fashion, of the calculating prudence 
here revealed towards love and matrimony by the young ladies of the 
piece. One would have supposed that neither of them was either old 
enough to remember “sensibility” in real life, or young enough for idle 
dreaming. Clearly, however, they had_a tender partiality for the old 
type, probably shared by their readers; although both writers assure us 
that young people in their day were not in fact at all addicted to the 
sacrifice of all for love. 


Scott is certainly not justified in stating that Elizabeth was led to 
accept Darcy by discovering the grandeur of his estates; both because 
such an attitude was inconsistent with her mental independence, 
and because she herself jokingly suggests this explanation of the 
remarkable change in her sentiments towards him, to tease her sister. 


But, on the other hand, Jane Austen’s heroines may fairly be called 
cool and calculating in comparison with the poetical maidens of 
romance; and we have intentionally laboured this point at some length 
in order to emphasise the thoroughness with which reformers in fiction 
discarded the many artistic ornaments formerly used by story-tellers to 
enhance the “pleasures of imagination.” Every convention of romance 
was ruthlessly abandoned. 


Later developments, as we shall see, introduced other elements which 
partially supplied these omissions, and once more removed the novel 
from pure realism; but it would almost seem as if Jane Austen had 
deliberately set herself to prove how much it was possible to do 
without. She admits neither unusual mixture of society, cultured 
allusion, nor morbid or criminal impulses. Like her immediate 
predecessors, she wilfully limits the variety of character-types by 
strictly confining herself to her own narrow experience--her groups 

of character are curiously similar, her plots repeat each other: 

she discards every source of excitement from adventure, mystery, or 
melodramatic emotion; and, finally, she denies the hero or heroine any 
charm which may be derived from “sensibility” or romantic idealism. 
Hers is realism,[5] naked and unashamed; challenging comparison 
with life itself at every point, wholly dependent upon truthfulness 

to nature. Her triumph is purely artistic: the absolute fitness of 
expression to reveal insight, observation, sympathy, and humour; in 

a simple narrative of parochial affairs, composed with rare skill, 
faithfully reflecting everyday life and ordinary people. 


From such commonplace material she has woven a spell over the 
imagination and secured our warm interest in characters and episodes: 
much as the simplicity of English landscapes will hold our affection 
against the claims of nature’s grandest magnificence. 


Detailed analysis of her six “studies from life” will serve only to 
increase our wonder, and may be indulged without fear of reversed, or 
even qualified, judgment. 


Inevitably Jane Austen scribbled in girlhood--too busily, according 

to her own judgment; but the printed fragments are _not_ specially 
precocious, and we have no right to judge so careful an artist by work 
she left unfinished or rejected with deliberation, however interesting 
in itself. 


As we all know, without having any clue to the explanation, she found 
herself rather suddenly, while still a young woman; and did all her 


work in two surprisingly brief periods--sharply separated, and each 
responsible for three novels, two full length and one much shorter. 
_Pride and Prejudice_, her first finished production, has every 
appearance of maturity, and reveals the principal qualities which 
characterised her to the end. 


This novel, by many considered her greatest work, is primarily--like 
_Evelina_ and _Cecilia_--a study in manners. Its aim is frankly to 
amuse: the dominant note is irresponsible gaiety: the appeal is more 
intellectual than emotional. Certainly we are interested in the story, 
we have considerable affection for the characters: but it does not 
excite passion, stimulate philosophic reflection, or stir imagination. 
We find here no solutions to any vexed social problem. Past mistress 
she is in the great art of story-telling, and a supreme stylist; yet 

the authoress seems always content to skim the surface of things, 
taking no thought of storm or fire below. 


Miss Austen is no cynic: she certainly detests coarseness: yet Lydia’s 
fall and its consequences, round which any modern novelist would have 
centred the whole picture, is handled with something very like levity. 
We can scarcely avoid amazement at the astonishingly vulgar attitude of 
Mrs. Bennet or at Mary’s appalling priggishness on the occasion: but 
such serious thoughts do not retain us long. In reality we are chiefly 
interested in the possible effects of the girl’s folly upon her elder 
sisters--will it, or will it not, separate them for ever from the men 

they love? It is only a few quiet words of unselfish sympathy from 

Jane, easily forgotten by most of us, that reveal the sentiments of the 
authoress on such questions--with which, apparently, she holds that 
fiction has little concern. 


Primarily, however, we are attracted by Pride and Prejudice_asa 
work of art. The unfailing humour and pointed wit, the marvellous 
aptness of every polished phrase, hold us spellbound. The very first 
sentence plunges us right into the heart of affairs: every incident or 
dialogue, to the closing page, follows without pause or digression, 
clear and firm as crystal. No trace of obscurity or hesitation blurs 

the gay scene: every character is vividly, and individually, alive. 

Yet how simple, almost commonplace, the material: how parochial the 
outlook. We have here no mystery or melodrama, no psychology or local 
colour. Miss Austen’s young ladies have absolutely no interests in life 
except “the men,” however superior their manners and instincts to the 
egregious frivolity of Mrs. Bennet. They are the normal heroines of a 
conventional love-story; with the usual surroundings--a handsome hero 
or two, some tiresome relatives, a confidante, a mild villain, and 

varied comic relief. It has been said further that Miss Austen’s ideal 

of a gentleman was deficient, since Darcy’s insolence betrays lack of 
breeding: and, certainly, no Elizabeth of to-day would even temporarily 
be deceived or attracted by so common an adventurer as Wickham. 


At a first glance, indeed, it might seem that Miss Austen depended 


entirely for her effects upon the creation of oddities. Reflecting on 
Lady Catherine and Mr. Collins, touching perfection, we may well fancy 
that we have surprised her secret--the impulse of her achievement, 
the cause of our own enthusiasm. This, however, is but a hasty and 
superficial impression. To begin with, she does not concentrate, 

either in wit or humour, upon these figures of fun: and, in the second 
place, she has powers quite other than the mirth-provoking. Though 
grammatically not above reproach, she seems always to use the right 
word by instinct, hitting every nail full on the head, never wasting a 
syllable. The art nowhere obtrudes itself: her most skilfully polished 
phrases appear natural and fluent, just what her characters must have 
said in real life, to express precisely their thoughts and feelings. 
Faultlessly neat and compact, her style is yet daring, vigorous, and 
thoroughly alive. 


Similar qualities appear in her delineation of character. Always 

knowing her own mind, and going straight to the point: there is no 
vagueness in outline, no uncertainty anywhere. Jane Bennet could never 
have said or done just what came most naturally from Elizabeth; Darcy 
shared no thought or deed with his best friend: less prominent persons 
are as firmly, if less fully, individualised. The incidents, moreover, 
however trifling, are well varied; the plot has ample movement--once 
those concerned in it have won our sympathies. Assuredly Miss Austen’s 
aim is not strenuous; but it is direct, vigorous, and clear-headed. 

And where she aims, she hits. 


_Sense and Sensibility_ reveals the very same method and the 
reappearance of many similar types, applied to an entirely new story in 
which no interest or situation repeats those of the earlier book. With 
her daring indifference to originality in the mechanical construction 

of a plot, Miss Austen once more centres her story round two sisters, 
more widely diverse in temperament, indeed, than Jane and Elizabeth, 
but no less everything to each other. Their mother, after the way of 
parents in these novels, is as foolish as Mrs. Bennet, though far 

more lovable. Willoughby is Wickham over again, with a fancy for 
accomplishments. The tragi-comedy introduced by Lucy Steele, more 
_essentially_ vulgar than any of the Bennets, Mrs. Palmer’s candid 
frivolity, and the languid elegance of Lady Middleton (later perfected 
in Lady Bertram), provide abundant occasion for laughter; though no 
one figure of absurdity stands out so strongly as those of the earlier 
novel. On the other hand, Miss Austen has nowhere exposed a character 
more trenchantly by one short dialogue than in the discussion 
between Mr. and Mrs. John Dashwood about “what he could do for” his 
widowed mother and orphaned sisters. It were surely impossible for 
selfish hypocrisy to go further; and the subtle touches by which the 
wife reveals herself leader of the pair, must afford us the keenest 
enjoyment. 


But this tale of Marianne and her Willoughby has one element entirely 
absent from Pride and Prejudice_, and never again attempted by Jane 


Austen. It may be said to border on melodrama. The young people’s 
ingenuous revels in emotion, whether of joy or grief, surprise one 

in so balanced a writer, and reveal powers we should not otherwise 
have suspected. Marianne, indeed, is the very personification of 

that sensibility, so dear to “elegant females” of the old world, so 
foreign to modern ideals. Having chosen her type, Miss Austen would 
seem determined to show how far she could go in this direction without 
distorting humanity. To the more conventional Miss Burney, sensibility 
was a grace essential in heroines. She is its acknowledged exponent, 
and compels us, despite prejudice, to recognise its real charm. But 
neither Evelina nor Cecilia exhibits so much naiveté as Marianne, such 
tempestuous abandon, such a fiery glow; yet we can read of her with 
equal patience, we can love her no less. She is saved, for us, by her 
genuine affection for “sensible” Eleanor, and her unselfish devotion 

to a mother who seems even younger and more foolish than herself. 
And Willoughby’s temperament fits her like a glove. His wooing, his 
wickedness, and his repentance belong to a generation before Miss 
Austen’s. Through this couple she triumphs in otherwise unexplored 
regions. 


_Northanger Abbey_ has very much the appearance of juvenile effort, 
possibly recast in maturity. If not actually written in girlhood, it 

must be regarded as the flower of a true holiday spirit, blossoming 

in sheer fun. Fresh from the excited perusal of some novel by the 
terrifying Anne Radcliffe, whom | believe Miss Austen enjoyed as 
keenly as her own Catherine, she must have thrown herself into the 
composition of this delightful parody, just to renew its thrills, 

to linger over its absurdities. It is all pure farce, exaggeration 
cheerfully unrestrained. The irrepressible Arabella belongs to Miss 
Burney: her boasting brother should hang in the same gallery. Dear, 
foolish Catherine’s idle imaginings about General Tilney were never 
meant to resemble nature. Henry could scarcely have forgiven them, had 
he taken her quite seriously. Moreover, having one parody in hand, 
Miss Austen gaily embarks on yet another, no less irresponsible and 
spontaneous. Catherine is Evelina in miniature; the real _ingénue_ 
whose country breeding exposes her to the most diverting distresses 
in a Society amazingly mixed. Hovering between Thorpes and Tilneys, 
like Evelina between Mirvans and Branghtons, she enters each circle 
with the same innocence, enthusiasm, and naiveté. Miss Austen’s sly 
boast of originality in allowing her heroine to fall in love without 
stopping to ascertain “the gentleman’s feelings,” is but gentle 
raillery at a similar presumption in Miss Burney. Certainly Orville, no 
less than Tilney, was led on to serious thoughts of matrimony by the 
simple-minded revelation of a pretty girl’s partiality. 


Where a laugh lurks behind every sentence, we need not expect the 
special “studies in humour” which stand out, everywhere, in the more 
serious stories. Yet General Tilney (later perfected in Sir Walter 

Elliot) is a finished sketch: while John Thorpe, who never opens his 
lips without betraying himself; and Arabella, whether in pursuit of the 


“two young men” or quizzing the naughty Captain, were hard to beat. 


Nowhere, in all her work, has Miss Austen concentrated such pungent 
Sarcasm as in the condescending explanation of how much folly 
reasonable men _prefer_ in lovely women. 


“The advantages of natural folly in a beautiful girl have been already 
set forth by the capital pen of a sister author; and to her treatment 

of the subject | will only add, in justice to men, that though to the 
larger and more trifling part of the sex, imbecility in females is a 

great enhancement of their personal charms, there is a portion of them 
too reasonable, and too well informed themselves, to desire anything 
more in woman than ignorance.” 


Do not the smooth words sting? 


Approaching the second group, we look naturally, and not in vain, for 
evidence of maturity and development. Miss Austen does not, in fact, 
make any attempt to enlarge her sphere, to widen her outlook, to 
handle more strenuous emotion. But her plots, still based on parochial 
gossip, are more varied and complex: she works with a larger number 
of characters; actually perfecting some types already familiar, and 
introducing us to many a new acquaintance. Above all, her dramatis 
persone are no longer fixed and defined at their first entrance: they 
grow with the story, often surprising us at last by qualities, no doubt 
dormant from the beginning, and never strained or inconsistent, but 
only possible to development through experience. 


_Emma_ obviously invites comparison with Pride and Prejudice_. The two 
heroines have long shared almost equally the position of a most popular 
favourite: one or other of the two books is almost universally judged 

her best. The charms of Emma and Harriet are more _naturally_ diverse 
because they are _not_ sisters: yet in the accidents of intimacy, 

mutual confidence, and common interests they form a basis for the plot 
precisely similar to that of the sisters in Pride and Prejudice_ or 

_Sense and Sensibility_, not greatly differing from those in Mansfield 
Park_ or _Persuasion_. Mr. Elton, the very pink of pretentious 

vulgarity, recalls Lydia and Lucy Steele: her caro sposo_ eclipses Mr. 
Collins on his own ground. Miss Bates the garrulous, and Mr. Woodhouse 
the fussy, varied examples of the eternal bore, are formidable rivals, 

if not conquerors, of the inimitable Lady Catherine. Here we have 
“characters” in greater abundance, almost more finished in fuller 

detail. 


Advance is more obvious, however, in the introduction of such 
independent family groups as the Westons, the Martins, the John 
Knightleys, and the Eltons: in the presence of a full-grown secondary 
plot--“The Fairfax Mystery,” as we might call it: and in the heroine’s 
_development_ through experience. A secret engagement is, in itself, 
new kind of material for Jane Austen to handle: well calculated 


to exercise her delicate command of dialogue. It lends particular 

interest to this novel, however simple the intrigue compared with more 
modern examples, however foreign to our own conceptions the “sense of 
sin” thereby engendered in Jane Fairfax. Young Churchill’s spirited 
conduct of the affair is a perpetual delight, certainly not least for 

its unintentional humbling of “the great Miss Woodhouse”: though his 
insinuations about Mr. Dixon (like Darcy’s rudeness) exceed the licence 
permitted a gentleman, however spoilt and high-spirited. 


We have already noted the popularity of Emma, but, in this _unlike_ 
Elizabeth, she has her detractors. Some find her too managing, 
self-centred, and “superior” for charm. Admittedly she is a matchmaker, 
far less refined than she imagines herself: her rudeness to Miss 
Bates is difficult to pardon. But, as Knightley alone had the wit to 
recognise, Harriet’s innocent folly encouraged her worst qualities, 
and Emma’s repentance is sincere, bearing good fruit. To the end she 
is herself indeed; but how different a self--standing witness to the 
powers of character in bringing out the best of us. Having played 
with fire, she learnt her lesson, and so we may leave her, no less 
marvelling than she at the workings of what little Harriet was pleased 
to call her heart; admiring, as all must, Jane Austen’s finished study 
of that engaging “Miss.” 


_Mansfield Park_, probably, is the least popular of the novels--on 
account of its heroine. Fanny Price has her partisans, but can never 
become a general favourite, until we again idealise humility in 

woman. Accepting, without a murmur, the most unreasonable and most 
exacting demands of all her “betters”; meekly grateful, to the point of 
servility, if Edmund bestows on her a kind word; she stands before us 
condemned by every code accepted to-day. 


Yet Fanny, reversing the process in Emma, acquires self-confidence 
with years, and actually learns to play the heroine in adversity. The 
novel contains Miss Austen’s first, and last, picture of the great 
world beyond parish boundaries: it deals, successfully, with greater 
contrasts in social status than she ever attempted before or since. 
Lady Bertram, no less than Mrs. Norris, fairly eclipses all former 
achievements in character study. 


Its crowded canvas, indeed, demands notice in detail. Sir Thomas 
neglects his family much as did Mr. Bennet, and suffers more serious 
punishment. The “villain” is replaced by Henry and Miss Crawford, of 
the world, worldly: figuring at first as very wholesome instruments 

of distraction to a stiff family circle; but ingeniously convicted, 

in touch with realities, of serious moral depravity. Their presence, 
however, reveals new power in the authoress, and considerably enlivens 
the scene. They do much towards the development of Fanny. 


No two characters, on the other hand, could be more profoundly 
diverse than those of Lady Bertram and Mrs. Norris: yet they fit each 


other without friction, and it were hard indeed to say which is more 
perfectly drawn. A woman more utterly devoid of feeling or lacking in 
common sense than the former, it is impossible to conceive. The mere 
hint of responsibility towards anyone or anything would have shattered 
her nerves completely; and no emergency, of joy or grief, ever taught 
her to face the exertion of making up her own mind for herself on the 
most trivial question. Yet there is no exaggeration. She is perfectly 
natural, not without charm, an ornament to the family circle whom 

all would miss. For Mrs. Norris, the intolerable busybody, it has 

been suggested that Miss Austen owed something directly to personal 
experience. Was this her revenge for much silent endurance? Certainly 
so much concentrated scorn, so stern a portrait seems to imply animus. 
Gentle, tender, and sympathetic by nature, was she at times lashed to 
fury by the cruel inanity of village types? Mrs. Elton, Miss Bates, and 
Mr. Collins may, in a less degree, have been similarly inspired. If it 

be so, verily they have their reward. 


The central motive in Mansfield Park_ is more complex than heretofore: 
its scenes more varied. The whole episode of Fanny’s visit to her 
struggling parents, and their squalid home, introduces an aspect 

of life elsewhere ignored, shows us humanity unrefined. The work is 
alive and vigorous, not altogether foreign to modern realism. Coming, 
moreover, from such uncongenial, and to them unfamiliar, surroundings; 
bred to hard work and hard times; cousin Fanny brings a new element 
into the lives of the elegant Miss Bertrams, our usual couple of 

sisters; who, again, are destined to further awakening from the manners 
and experience of Mary Crawford. 


Finally, we have here the nearest approach to a so-called “social 
problem” ever handled by Jane Austen, and a thoroughly serious picture 
of punishment. It may seem hard to all of us, and modern casuists would 
certainly declare it unjust, that Maria should suffer so much more 

than Julia, who had no more principle, but less opportunity. In this 
matter, however, Miss Austen is uncompromising. Of the two Maria was 
more spoilt--by Mrs. Norris, more exposed to temptation; and actually 
committed sin. Therefore she must expect punishment._ Julia proved 
herself equally cold-hearted and selfish; but by luck, neither through 
wisdom nor goodness, she kept within the code--and was forgiven. 


Miss Austen does not let off the man altogether; for it is quite clear 
that Henry Crawford lost Fanny, and, with her, his best chance for 
happiness. But Maria lost everything; and so, the authoress seems 
to imply, it must be always. There is no hint of mercy, no chance 
for retrievement, in one of the sternest decrees of Fate that could 
overtake a woman--perpetual imprisonment with her aunt! 


“Shut up together with little society, on one side no affection, 
on the other no judgment, it may reasonably be supposed that their 
tempers became their mutual punishment.” 


Justice, indeed, hath fair play with Mrs. Norris. May we not 
whisper--Poor Maria! 


_Persuasion_, Miss Austen’s last work and perhaps her finest, reveals 
maturity in other ways. No longer than Northanger Abbey_, it has 
neither the complexity nor the crowded canvas distinguishing others 
of the second group. It is written throughout in a minor key, without 
one outstanding comic “character.” But, on the other hand, its 
construction is singularly compact, its emotions have a new depth, 
sincerity, and tenderness. Anne Elliot can never rival Elizabeth or 
Emma; though she is no less “superior” to her own family, and has in 
reality more character. Here our appreciation and our sympathies are 
emotional rather than intellectual. We feel with her_ far more than 
with them. Though never recognised in her own circle, as were all 

Miss Austen’s heroines save Fanny Price, she dominates the story more 
than any. Persuasion_, in fact, is a study in character, such as its 
authoress had never before attempted. No more, if indeed actually less, 
sensational than its predecessors, the whole scheme moves below the 
surface. It holds us more by feeling and atmosphere than by incident. 
We experience a similar delight in the perfectly turned phrases, the 
finished dialogue, and the neat characterisation; but here are no 
figures of fun, no animated social functions, no clash of types. We may 
smile, indeed, at Sir Walter Elliot or at the family of Uppercross; but 
the humour, however subtle and permeating, does not anywhere prevail 
over deeper emotion. 


Certainly we note that Miss Austen still seeks out no new material, 
depends on no more startling situation. Anne’s happiness and misery 
alike arise, as did Jane’s and Elizabeth’s, from a refinement to which 
every other member of her family was absolutely blind. The natural 
understanding between two sisters is destroyed, as between Julia and 
Maria, by rivalry for the one eligible visitor to the neighbourhood; 
though here with no permanently disastrous results. The naively 
conceived villain of the first group has become--again as in Mansfield 
Park_--an accomplished man of the world, with no sister indeed to 
further his perfectly honourable designs on the heroine, but, in the 
last event, not lacking a female accomplice. Its most striking effect 

in local colour, the glowing picture of naval types, was foreshadowed 
in William Price: though Admiral and Mrs. Croft admittedly stand 

high in Miss Austen’s gallery of character-studies. Society, as in 
_Northanger Abbey_, is located at Bath. 


Yet nowhere has she attempted, with any approach to a like depth of 
feeling or earnestness, So much philosophy on life, so searching 

an analysis of human nature, as in the remarkable conversation 

on faithfulness, as severally exhibited by men and women, which 
artistically produces a permanent understanding between hero and 
heroine. 


“Oh!” cried Anne eagerly to Captain Harville, “| hope | do justice 


to all that is felt by you and by those who resemble you. God forbid 
that | should undervalue the warm and faithful feelings of any of 

my fellow-creatures. | should deserve utter contempt if | dared to 
suppose that true attachment and constancy were known only by woman. 
No, | believe you capable of everything great and good in your 

married lives. | believe you equal to every important exertion, and 

to every domestic forbearance, so long as--if | may be allowed the 
expression--so long as you have an object. | mean while the woman you 
love lives, and lives for you. All the privilege | claim for my own 

sex (it is not a very enviable one: you need not covet it) is that of 
loving longest, when existence or when hope Is gone.” 


This is the text of the whole novel, woven with subtlety into its very 
fabric, inspiring each thought, each word, though never obtruding. 
_Persuasion_ is neither a sermon nor a pamphlet. Its author assuredly 
holds no brief for woman, brings no charge against man. Yet here she 
speaks for her sex. Of what she has seen and felt it would appear that 
she could no longer remain silent. 


Jane Austen reveals herself in her last message to posterity. 


_ Sense and Sensibility_, 1811. 
_Pride and Prejudice_, 1813. 

_ Mansfield Park_, 1814. 
_Emma_, 1816. 

_Northanger Abbey_, 1818. 
_Persuasion_, 1818. 


FOOTNOTES: 
[3] Both passages are quoted on page 129. 
[4] Also in the _Quarterly_, 1821. 


[5] It is scarcely necessary, perhaps, to remark that the word 
“realism” is used, here and elsewhere, without any reference to the 
limited significance it has recently acquired. Realism, of course, 

really means truthfulness to life, _including_ imagination, faith, 

poetry, and the ideal; and_not_ a photographic reproduction of certain 
unpleasant, more or less abnormal, phases of human nature. 


_HODOS CAMELIONIS_ 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of The Trembling of the Veil, by W. B. Yeats 
1922 


L, 


When staying with Hyde in Roscommon, | had driven over to Lough Kay, 
hoping to find some local memory of the old story of Tumaus Costello, 
which | was turning into a story now called Proud Costello, Macdermot's 
Daughter, and the Bitter Tongue_. | was rowed up the lake that | might 

find the island where he died; | had to find it from Hyde's account in 

_The Love-Songs of Connaught_, for when | asked the boatman, he told the 
story of Hero and Leander, putting Hero's house on one island, and 
Leander's on another. Presently we stopped to eat our sandwiches at the 
"Castle Rock," an island all castle. It was not an old castle, being but 

the invention of some romantic man, seventy or eighty years ago. The last 
man who had lived there had been Dr. Hyde's father, and he had but stayed 
a fortnight. The Gaelic-speaking men in the district were accustomed, 
instead of calling some specially useless thing a "white elephant," to 

call it "The Castle on the Rock." The roof was, however, still sound, and 

the windows unbroken. The situation in the centre of the lake, that has 

little wood-grown islands, and is surrounded by wood-grown hills, is 
romantic, and at one end, and perhaps at the other too, there is a stone 
platform where meditative persons might pace to and fro. | planned a 
mystical Order which should buy or hire the castle, and keep it as a place 
where its members could retire for a while for contemplation, and where 
we might establish mysteries like those of Eleusis and Samothrace; and for 
ten years to come my most impassioned thought was a vain attempt to find 
philosophy and to create ritual for that Order. | had an unshakeable 
conviction, arising how or whence | cannot tell, that invisible gates 

would open as they opened for Blake, as they opened for Swedenborg, as 
they opened for Boehme, and that this philosophy would find its manuals of 
devotion in all imaginative literature, and set before Irishmen for 

special manual an Irish literature which, though made by many minds, would 
seem the work of a single mind, and turn our places of beauty or legendary 
association into holy symbols. | did not think this philosophy would be 
altogether pagan, for it was plain that its symbols must be selected from 

all those things that had moved men most during many, mainly Christian, 
centuries. 


| thought that for a time | could rhyme of love, calling it The Rose _, 
because of the Rose's double meaning; of a fisherman who had "never a 
crack" in his heart; of an old woman complaining of the idleness of the 
young, or of some cheerful fiddler, all those things that "popular poets" 
write of, but that | must some day, on that day when the gates began to 
open, become difficult or obscure. With a rhythm that still echoed Morris 
| prayed to the Red Rose, to Intellectual Beauty: 


“Come near, come near, come near--ah, leave me still 
A little space for the Rose-breath to fill, 

Lest |!no more hear common things.... 

But seek alone to hear the strange things said 

By God to the bright hearts of those long dead, 

And learn to chant a tongue men do not know." 


| do not remember what | meant by "the bright hearts," but a little later 
| wrote of Spirits "with mirrors in their hearts." 


My rituals were not to be made deliberately, like a poem, but all got by 
that method Mathers had explained to me, and with this hope | plunged 
without a clue into a labyrinth of images, into that labyrinth that we are 
warned against in those Oracles_ which antiquity has attributed to 
Zoroaster, but modern scholarship to some Alexandrian poet. "Stoop not 
down to the darkly splendid world wherein lieth continually a faithless 
depth and Hades wrapped in cloud, delighting in unintelligible images." 


| found a supporter at Sligo in my elderly uncle, a man of fifty-three or 
fifty-four, with the habits of a much older man. He had never left the 

West of Ireland, except for a few days to London every year, and a single 
fortnight's voyage to Spain on board a trading schooner, in his boyhood. 
He was in politics a Unionist and Tory of the most obstinate kind, and 

knew nothing of Irish literature or history. He was, however, strangely 
beset by the romance of Ireland, as he discovered it among the people who 
served him, sailing upon his ships or attending to his horses, and, though 
narrow and obstinate of opinion, and puritanical in his judgment of life, 

was perhaps the most tolerant man | have ever known. He never expected 
anybody to agree with him, and if you did not upset his habits by cheating 
him over a horse, or by offending his taste, he would think as well of you 
as he did of other men, and that was not very well; and help you out of 
any scrape whatever. | was accustomed to people much better read than he, 
much more liberal-minded, but they had no life but the intellectual life, 

and if they and | differed, they could not take it lightly, and were often 
angry, and so for years now | had gone to Sligo, sometimes because | could 
not afford my Dublin lodging, but most often for freedom and peace. He 
would receive me with "I have learned that your friend So and So has been 
seen at the Gresham Hotel talking to Mr William Redmond. What will not 
people do for notoriety?" He considered all Irish Nationalist Members of 
Parliament as outside the social pale, but after dinner, when conversation 
grew intimate, would talk sympathetically of the Fenians in Ballina, where 
he spent his early manhood, or of the Fenian privateer that landed the 
wounded man at Sligo in the ‘sixties. When Parnell was contesting an 
election at Sligo a little before his death, other Unionist magistrates 
refused or made difficulties when asked for some assistance, what | do not 
remember, made necessary under election law; and so my uncle gave that 
assistance. He walked up and down some Town Hall assembly-room or some 
courtroom with Parnell, but would tell me nothing of that conversation, 
except that Parnell spoke of Gladstone with extravagant hatred. He would 
not repeat words spoken by a great man in his bitterness, yet Parnell at 
the moment was too angry to care who listened. | Knew one other man who 
kept as firm a silence; he had attended Parnell's last public meeting, and 
after it sat alone beside him, and heard him speak of the followers that 

had fallen away, or were showing their faint hearts; but Parnell was the 


chief devotion of his life. 


When | first began my visits, he had lived in the town itself, and close 

to a disreputable neighbourhood called the Burrough, till one evening, 
while he sat over his dinner, he heard a man and woman quarrelling under 
his window. "I mind the time," shouted the man, "when | slept with you and 
your daughter in the one bed." My uncle was horrified, and moved to a 
little house about a quarter of a mile into the country, where he lived 

with an old second-sighted servant, and a man-servant to look after the 
racehorse that was browsing in the neighbouring field, with a donkey to 
keep it company. His furniture had not been changed since he set up house 
for himself as a very young man, and in a room opposite his dining-room 
were the saddles of his youth, and though he would soon give up riding, 
they would be oiled and the stirrups kept clean and bright till the day of 

his death. Some love-affair had gone wrong when he was a very young man; 
he had now no interest in women; certainly never sought favour of a woman, 
and yet he took great care of his appearance. He did not let his beard 
grow, though he had, or believed that he had, for he was hypochondriacal, 
a sensitiveness of the skin that forced him to spend an hour in shaving, 
and he would take to club and dumb-bell if his waist thickened by a hair's 
breadth, and twenty years after, when a very old man, he had the erect 
shapely figure of his youth. | often wondered why he went through so much 
labour, for it was not pride, which had seemed histrionic in his eyes--and 
certainly he had no vanity; and now, looking back, | am convinced that it 
was from habit, mere habit, a habit formed when he was a young man, and 
the best rider of his district. 


Probably through long association with Mary Battle, the second-sighted 
servant, he had come to believe much in the supernatural world, and would 
tell how several times, arriving home with an unexpected guest, he had 
found the table set for three, and that he himself had dreamed of his 
brother's illness in Liverpool before he had other news of it. He saw me 
using images learned from Mathers to start reverie, and, though | held out 
for a long time, thinking him too old and habit-bound, he persuaded me to 
tell him their use, and from that on we experimented continually, and 
after a time | began to keep careful record. In summer he always had the 
same little house at Rosses Point, and it was there that he first became 
sensitive to the cabalistic symbols. There are some high sandhills and low 
cliffs, and | adopted the practice of walking by the seashore while he 
walked on cliff or sandhill; |, without speaking, would imagine the 

symbol, and he would notice what passed before his mind's eye, and ina 
short time he would practically never fail of the appropriate vision. In 

the symbols which are used certain colours are classified as "actives," 
while certain other colours are "passives," and | had soon discovered that 
if | used "actives" George Pollexfen would see nothing. | therefore gave 
him exercises to make him sensitive to those colours, and gradually we 
found ourselves well fitted for this work, and he began to take as lively 

an interest, as was possible to a nature given over to habit, in my plans 
for the Castle on the Rock. 


| worked with others, sworn to the scheme for the most part, and | made 
many curious observations. It was the symbol itself, or, at any rate, not 

my conscious intention that produced the effect, for if | made an error 

and told someone, let us say, to gaze at the wrong symbol--they were 

painted upon cards--the vision would be suggested by the symbol, not by 

my thought, or two visions would appear side by side, one from the symbol 
and one from my thought. When two people, between whose minds there was 
even a casual sympathy, worked together under the same symbolic influence, 
the dream or reverie would divide itself between them, each half being the 
complement of the other; and now and again these complementary dreams, or 
reveries, would arise spontaneously. | find, for instance, in an old 

notebook, "I saw quite suddenly a tent with a wooden badly-carved idol, 
painted dull red; a man looking like a Red Indian was prostrate before it. 

The idol was seated to the left. | asked G. what he saw. He saw a most 

august immense being, glowing with a ruddy opalescent colour, sitting ona 
throne to the left", or, to summarise from a later notebook,... | am 

meditating in one room and my fellow-student in another, when | see a boat 
full of tumult and movement on a still sea, and my friend sees a boat with 
motionless sails upon a tumultuous sea. There was nothing in the 

originating symbol to suggest a boat. 


We never began our work until George's old servant was in her bed; and 
yet, when we went upstairs to our beds, we constantly heard her crying out 
with nightmare, and in the morning we would find that her dream echoed our 
vision. One night, started by what symbol | forget, we had seen an 
allegorical marriage of Heaven and Earth. When Mary Battle brought in the 
breakfast next morning, | said, "Well, Mary, did you dream anything last 
night?" and she replied (| am quoting from an old notebook) "indeed she 
had," and that it was "a dream she would not have liked to have had twice 
in one night." She had dreamed that her bishop, the Catholic bishop of 
Sligo, had gone away "without telling anybody," and had married "a very 
high-up lady," "and she not too young, either." She had thought in her 
dream, "Now all the clergy will get married, and it will be no use going 

to confession." There were "layers upon layers of flowers, many roses, all 
round the church." 


Another time, when George Pollexfen had seen in answer to some evocation 
of mine a man with his head cut in two, she woke to find that she "must 
have cut her face with a pin, as it was all over blood." When three or 

four saw together, the dream or vision would divide itself into three or 

four parts, each seeming complete in itself, and all fitting together, so 

that each part was an adaptation of a single meaning to a particular 
personality. A visionary being would give, let us say, a lighted torch to 

one, an unlighted candle to another, an unripe fruit to a third, and to 

the fourth a ripe fruit. At times coherent stories were built up, as if a 
company of actors were to improvise, and play, not only without previous 
consultation, but without foreseeing at any moment what would be said or 
done the moment after. Who made the story? Was it the mind of one of the 
visionaries? Perhaps, for | have endless proof that, where two worked 
together, the symbolic influence commonly took upon itself, though no word 


was spoken, the quality of the mind that had first fixed a symbol in the 
mind's eye. But, if so, what part of the mind? One friend, in whom the 
symbolic impulse produced actual trance, described an elaborate and very 
strange story while the trance was upon him, but upon waking told a story 
that after a certain point was quite different. "They gave me a cup of 

wine, and after that | remembered nothing." While speaking out of trance 

he had said nothing of the cup of wine, which must have been offered to a 
portion of his mind quite early in the dream. Then, too, from whence come 
the images of the dream? Not always, | was soon persuaded, from the 
memory, perhaps never in trance or sleep. One man, who certainly thought 
that Eve's apple was the sort that you got from the greengrocer, and as 
certainly never doubted its story's literal truth, said, when | used some 
symbol to send him to Eden, that he saw a walled garden on the top of a 
high mountain, and in the middle of it a tree with great birds in the 
branches, and fruit out of which, if you held a fruit to your ear, came 

the sound of fighting. | had not at the time read Dante's Purgatorio _, 

and it caused me some trouble to verify the mountain garden, and, from 
some passage in the Zohar, the great birds among the boughs; while a young 
girl, on being sent to the same garden, heard "the music of heaven" from a 
tree, and on listening with her ear against the trunk, found that it was 

made by the "continual clashing of swords." Whence came that fine thought 
of music-making swords, that image of the garden, and many like images and 
thoughts? | had as yet no clear answer, but knew myself face to face with 
the Anima Mundi described by Platonic philosophers, and more especially in 
modern times by Henry More, which has a memory independent of individual 
memories, though they constantly enrich it with their images and their 
thoughts. 


At Sligo we walked twice every day, once after lunch and once after 
dinner, to the same gate on the road to Knocknarea; and at Rosses Point, 
to the same rock upon the shore; and as we walked we exchanged those 
thoughts that never rise before me now without bringing some sight of 
mountain or of shore. Considering that Mary Battle received our thoughts 
in sleep, though coarsened or turned to caricature, do not the thoughts of 
the scholar or the hermit, though they speak no word, or something of 
their shape and impulse, pass into the general mind? Does not the emotion 
of some woman of fashion, caught in the subtle torture of self-analysing 
passion, pass down, although she speak no word, to Joan with her Pot, Jill 
with her Pail and, it may be, with one knows not what nightmare melancholy 
to Tom the Fool? 


Seeing that a vision could divide itself in divers complementary portions, 
might not the thought of philosopher or poet or mathematician depend at 
every moment of its progress upon some complementary thought in minds 
perhaps at a great distance? Is there nation-wide multiform reverie, every 
mind passing through a stream of suggestion, and all streams acting and 
reacting upon one another, no matter how distant the minds, how dumb the 


lips? A man walked, as it were, casting a shadow, and yet one could never 
say which was man and which was shadow, or how many the shadows that he 
cast. Was not a nation, as distinguished from a crowd of chance comers, 
bound together by these parallel streams or shadows; that Unity of Image, 
which | sought in national literature, being but an originating symbol? 


From the moment when these speculations grew vivid, | had created for 
myself an intellectual solitude, most arguments that could influence 
action had lost something of their meaning. How could | judge any scheme 
of education, or of social reform, when | could not measure what the 
different classes and occupations contributed to that invisible commerce 
of reverie and of sleep; and what is luxury and what necessity when a 
fragment of gold braid, or a flower in the wallpaper may be an originating 
impulse to revolution or to philosophy? | began to feel myself not only 
solitary but helpless. 


IV 


| had not taken up these subjects wilfully, nor through love of 

strangeness, nor love of excitement, nor because | found myself in some 
experimental circle, but because unaccountable things had happened even in 
my childhood, and because of an ungovernable craving. When supernatural 
events begin, a man first doubts his own testimony, but when they repeat 
themselves again and again, he doubts all human testimony. At least he 
knows his own bias, and may perhaps allow for it, but how trust historian 
and psychologist that have for two hundred years ignored in writing of the 
history of the world, or of the human mind, so momentous a part of human 
experience? What else had they ignored and distorted? When Mesmerists 
first travelled about as public entertainers, a favourite trick was to 

tell a mesmerised man that some letter of the alphabet had ceased to 
exist, and after that to make him write his name upon the blackboard. 
Brown, or Jones, or Robinson would become upon the instant, and without 
any surprise or hesitation, Rown, or Ones, or Obinson. 


Was modern civilisation a conspiracy of the sub-conscious? Did we turn 
away from certain thoughts and things because the Middle Ages lived in 
terror of the dark, or had some seminal illusion been imposed upon us by 
beings greater than ourselves for an unknown purpose? Even when no facts 
of experience were denied, might not what had seemed logical proof be but 
a mechanism of change, an automatic impulse? Once in London, at a dinner 
party, where all the guests were intimate friends, | had written upon a 
piece of paper, "In five minutes York Powell will talk of a burning 

house," thrust the paper under my neighbour's plate, and imagined my fire 
symbol, and waited in silence. Powell shifted conversation from topic to 
topic and within the five minutes was describing a fire he had seen as a 
young man. When Locke's French translator Coste asked him how, if there 
were no "innate ideas," he could explain the skill shown by a bird in 

making its nest, Locke replied, "I did not write to explain the actions of 
dumb creatures," and his translator thought the answer "very good, seeing 


that he had named his book _A Philosophical Essay upon Human 
Understanding_." Henry More, upon the other hand, considered that the 

bird's instinct proved the existence of the Anima Mundi, with its ideas 

and memories. Did modern enlightenment think with Coste that Locke had the 
better logic, because it was not free to think otherwise? 


V 


| ceased to read modern books that were not books of belief older than any 
European Church, and founded that interested me, | tried to trace it back 

to its earliest use, believing that there must be a tradition of belief 

older than any European Church, and founded upon the experience of the 
world before the modern bias. It was this search for a tradition that 

urged George Pollexfen and myself to study the visions and thoughts of the 
country people, and some country conversation repeated by one or the other 
often gave us a day's discussion. These visions, we soon discovered, were 
very like those we called up by symbol. Mary Battle, looking out of the 
window at Rosses Point, saw coming from Knocknarea, where Queen Maeve, 
according to local folklore, is buried under a great heap of stones, "the 
finest woman you ever saw travelling right across from the mountains and 
straight to here."--| quote a record written at the time. "She looked very 
strong, but not wicked" (that is to say, not cruel). "I have seen the 

Irish Giant" (some big man shown at a fair). "And though he was a fine man 
he was nothing to her, for he was round and could not have stepped out so 
soldierly ... she had no stomach on her but was slight and broad in the 
shoulders, and was handsomer than any one you ever saw; she looked about 
thirty." And when | asked if she had seen others like her, she said, "Some 

of them have their hair down, but they look quite different, more like the 
sleepy-looking ladies one sees in the papers. Those with their hair up are 
like this one. The others have long white dresses, but those with their 

hair up have short dresses, so that you can see their legs right up to 

the calf." And when | questioned her, | found that they wore what might 
well be some kind of buskin. "They are fine and dashing-looking, like the 
men one sees riding their horses in twos and threes on the slopes of the 
mountains with their swords swinging. There is no such race living now, 
none so finely proportioned ... When | think of her and the ladies now 

they are like little children running about not knowing how to put their 
clothes on right ... why, | would not call them women at all." 


Not at this time, but some three or four years later, when the visions 

came without any conscious use of symbol for a short time, and with much 
greater vividness, | saw two or three forms of this incredible beauty, one 
especially that must always haunt my memory. Then, too, the Master Pilot 
told us of meeting at night close to the Pilot House a procession of women 
in what seemed the costume of another age. Were they really people of the 
past, revisiting, perhaps, the places where they lived, or must | explain 
them, as | explained that vision of Eden as a mountain garden, by some 
memory of the race, as distinct from individual memory? Certainly these 
Spirits, as the country people called them, seemed full of personality; 


were they not capricious, generous, spiteful, anxious, angry, and yet did 
that prove them more than images and symbols? When | used a combined earth 
and fire and lunar symbol, my seer, a girl of twenty-five, saw an obvious 
Diana and her dogs, about a fire in a cavern. Presently, judging from her 
closed eyes, and from the tone of her voice, that she was in trance, not 
in reverie, | wished to lighten the trance a little, and made through 
carelessness or hasty thinking a symbol of dismissal; and at once she 
started and cried out, "She says you are driving her away too quickly. You 
have made her angry." Then, too, if my visions had a subjective element, 
so had Mary Battle's, for her fairies had but one tune, The Distant 
Waterfall_, and she never heard anything described in a sermon at the 
Cathedral that she did not "see it after," and spoke of seeing in this way 
the gates of Purgatory. 


Furthermore, if my images could affect her dreams, the folk-images could 
affect mine in turn, for one night | saw between sleeping and waking a 
strange long bodied pair of dogs, one black and one white, that | found 
presently in some country tale. How, too, could one separate the dogs of 
the country tale from those my uncle heard bay in his pillow? In order to 
keep myself from nightmare, | had formed the habit of imagining four 
watch-dogs, one at each corner of my room, and, though | had not told him 
or anybody, he said, "Here is a very curious thing; most nights now, when 
| lay my head upon the pillow, | hear a sound of dogs baying--the sound 
seems to come up out of the pillow." A friend of Strindberg's, in 

_delirium tremens_, was haunted by mice, and a friend in the next room 
heard the squealing of the mice. 


Vi 


To that multiplicity of interest and opinion, of arts and sciences, which 

had driven me to conceive a Unity of Culture defined and evoked by Unity 
of Image, | had but added a multiplicity of images, and | was the more 
troubled because, the first excitement over, | had done nothing to rouse 
George Pollexfen from the gloom and hypochondria always thickening about 
him. | asked no help of books, for | believed that the truth | sought 

would come to me like the subject of a poem, from some moment of 
passionate experience, and that if | filled my exposition with other men's 
thought, other men's investigation, | would sink into all that 

multiplicity of interest and opinion. That passionate experience could 

never come--of that | was certain--until | had found the right image or 

right images. From what but the image of Apollo, fixed always in memory 
and passion, did his priesthood get that occasional power, a classical 
historian has described, of lifting great stones and snapping great 
branches; and did not Gemma Galgani, like many others that had gone 
before, in 1889 cause deep wounds to appear in her body by contemplating 
her crucifix? In the essay that Wilde read to me one Christmas Day, 
occurred these words--"What does not the world owe to the imitation of 
Christ, what to the imitation of Caesar?" and | had seen Macgregor Mathers 
paint little pictures combining the forms of men, animals, and birds, 


according to a rule which provided a form for every possible mental 
condition, and | had heard him describing, upon what authority | do not 
remember, how citizens of ancient Egypt assumed, when in contemplation, 
the images of their gods. 


But now image called up image in an endless procession, and | could not 
always choose among them with any confidence; and when | did choose, the 
image lost its intensity, or changed into some other image. | had but 
exchanged the Temptation of Flaubert's Bouvard et Pecuchet_ for that of 

his St. Anthony_, and | was lost in that region a cabalistic manuscript, 
shown me by Macgregor Mathers, had warned me of; astray upon the Path of 
the Cameleon, upon _Hodos Camelionis . 


Vil 


Now that | am a settled man and have many birds--the canaries have just 
hatched out four nestlings--| have before me the problem that Locke waved 
aside. As | gave them an artificial nest, a hollow vessel like a saucer, 

they had no need of that skill the wild bird shows, each species having 

its own preference among the lichen, or moss; but they could sort out wool 
and hair and a certain soft white down that | found under a big tree. They 
would twist a stem of grass till it was limber, and would wind it all 

about the centre of the nest, and when the four grey eggs were laid, the 
mother bird knew how to turn them over from time to time, that they might 
be warmed evenly; and how long she must leave them uncovered, that the 
white might not be dried up, and when to return that the growing bird 
might not take cold. Then the young birds, even when they had all their 
feathers, were very still as compared with the older birds, as though any 
habit of movement would disturb the nest or make them tumble out. One of 
them would now and again pass on the food that he had received from his 
mother's beak to some other nestling. The father had often pecked the 
mother bird before the eggs were laid, but now, until the last nestling 

was decently feathered, he took his share in the feeding, and was very 
peaceable, and it was only when the young could be left to feed themselves 
that he grew jealous and had to be put into another cage. 


When | watch my child, who is not yet three years old, | can see so many 
signs of knowledge from beyond her own mind; why else should she be so 
excited when a little boy passes outside the window, and take so little 
interest in a girl; why should she put a cloak about her, and look over 

her shoulder to see it trailing upon the stairs, as she will some day 

trail a dress; and why, above all, as she lay against her mother's side, 

and felt the unborn child moving within, did she murmur, "Baby, baby?" 


When a man writes any work of genius, or invents some creative action, is 

it not because some knowledge or power has come into his mind from beyond 
his mind? It is called up by an image, as | think; all my birds’ 

adventures started when | hung a little saucer at one side of the cage, 

and at the other a bundle of hair and grass; but our images must be given 


to us, we cannot choose them deliberately. 


Vill 


| know now that revelation is from the self, but from that age-long 
memoried self, that shapes the elaborate shell of the mollusc and the 
child in the womb, that teaches the birds to make their nest; and that 
genius Is a crisis that joins that buried self for certain moments to our 
trivial daily mind. There are, indeed, personifying spirits that we had 

best call but Gates and Gate-keepers, because through their dramatic power 
they bring our souls to crisis, to Mask and Image, caring not a straw 
whether we be Juliet going to her wedding, or Cleopatra to her death; for 
in their eyes nothing has weight but passion. We have dreamed a foolish 
dream these many centuries in thinking that they value a life of 
contemplation, for they scorn that more than any possible life, unless it 
be but a name for the worst crisis of all. They have but one purpose, to 
bring their chosen man to the greatest obstacle he may confront without 
despair. They contrived Dante's banishment, and snatched away his 
Beatrice, and thrust Villon into the arms of harlots, and sent him to 

gather cronies at the foot of the gallows, that Dante and Villon might 
through passion become conjoint to their buried selves, turn all to Mask 
and Image, and so be phantoms in their own eyes. In great lesser writers 
like Landor and like Keats we are shown that Image and that Mask as 
something set apart; Andromeda and her Perseus--though not the 
sea-dragon--but in a few in whom we recognise supreme masters of tragedy, 
the whole contest is brought into the circle of their beauty. Such 

masters, Villon and Dante, let us say, would not, when they speak through 
their art, change their luck; yet they are mirrored in all the suffering 

of desire. The two halves of their nature are so completely joined that 
they seem to labour for their objects, and yet to desire whatever happens, 
being at the same instant predestinate and free, creation's very self. We 
gaze at such men in awe, because we gaze not at a work of art, but at the 
re-creation of the man through that art, the birth of a new species of 

man, and, it may even seem that the hairs of our heads stand up, because 
that birth, that re-creation, is from terror. Had not Dante and Villon 
understood that their fate wrecked what life could not rebuild, had they 
lacked their Vision of Evil, had they cherished any species of optimism, 
they could but have found a false beauty, or some momentary instinctive 
beauty, and suffered no change at all, or but changed as do the wild 
creatures, or from devil well to devil sick, and so round the clock. 


They and their sort alone earn contemplation, for it is only when the 
intellect has wrought the whole of life to drama, to crisis, that we may 
live for contemplation, and yet keep our intensity. 


And these things are true also of nations, but the Gate-keepers who drive 
the nation to war or anarchy that it may find its Image are different from 
those who drive individual men, though | think at times they work 
together. And as | look backward upon my own writing, | take pleasure 


alone in those verses where it seems to me | have found something hard, 
cold, some articulation of the Image, which is the opposite of all that | 

am in my daily life, and all that my country is; yet man or nation can no 
more make Mask or Image than the seed can be made by the soil into which 
it is cast. 


Ille. 


“What portion in the world can the artist have, 
Who has awakened from the common dream, 
But dissipation and despair? 


Hic. 


And yet 
No one denies to Keats, love of the world. 
Remember his deliberate happiness. 


Ille. 


His art is happy, but who knows his mind? 

| see a schoolboy, when | think of him, 

With face and nose pressed to a sweet-shop window. 
For certainly he sank into his grave 

His senses and his heart unsatisfied, 

And made, being poor, ailing, and ignorant... 

Shut out from all the luxury of the world, 

Luxuriant song." 


AGRICULTURE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Natural history of intellect and other papers, 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson 


In an afternoon in April, after a long walk, | traversed an 

orchard where boys were grafting apple-trees, and found the 

Farmer in his corn-field. He was holding the plough, and his son 

driving the oxen. This man always impresses me with respect, he 

is SO manly, so sweet-tempered, so faithful, so disdainful of all 
appearances,—excellent and reverable in his old weather-worn cap and 
blue frock bedaubed with the soil of the field; so honest withal, 

that he always needs to be watched lest he should cheat himself. | 

still remember with some shame that in some dealing we had together a 
long time ago, | found that he had been looking to my interest in the 
affair, and | had been looking to my interest, and nobody had looked 

to his part. As | drew near this brave laborer in the midst of his 


own acres, | could not help feeling for him the highest respect. Here 

is the Ceesar, the Alexander of the soil, conquering and to conquer, 
after how many and many a hard-fought summer’s day and winter’s day; 
not like Napoleon, hero of sixty battles only, but of six thousand, 

and out of every one he has come victor; and here he stands, with 
Atlantic strength and cheer, invincible still. These slight and 

useless city limbs of ours will come to shame before this strong 

soldier, for his have done his own work and ours too. What good this 
man has or has had, he has earned. No rich father or father-in-law 

left him any inheritance of land or money. He borrowed the money with 
which he bought his farm, and has bred up a large family, given them 
a good education, and improved his land in every way year by year, 
and this without prejudice to himself the landlord, for here he is, a 

man every inch of him, and reminds us of the hero of the Robin Hood 
ballad,— 


“Much, the miller’s son, 
There was no inch of his body 
But it was worth a groom.” 


Innocence and justice have written their names on his brow. Toil 

has not broken his spirit. His laugh rings with the sweetness and 
hilarity of a child; yet he is a man of a strongly intellectual 

taste, of much reading, and of an erect good sense and independent 
spirit which can neither brook usurpation nor falsehood in any 

shape. | walked up and down the field, as he ploughed his furrow, 

and we talked as we walked. Our conversation naturally turned on the 
season and its new labors. He had been reading the Report of the 
Agricultural Survey of the Commonwealth, and had found good things 
in it; but it was easy to see that he felt toward the author much as 
soldiers do towards the historiographer who follows the camp, more 
good-nature than reverence for the gownsman. 


The First Report, he said, is better than the last, as | observe the 

first sermon of a minister is often his best, for every man has one 
thing which he specially wishes to say, and that comes out at first. 
But who is this book written for? Not for farmers; no pains are taken 
to send it to them; it was by accident that this volume came into my 
hands for a few days. And it is not for them. They could not afford 

to follow such advice as is given here; they have sterner teachers; 
their own business teaches them better. No; this was written for the 
literary men. But in that case, the state should not be taxed to pay 
for it. Let us see. The account of the maple sugar,—that is very good 
and entertaining, and, | suppose, true. The story of the farmer’s 
daughter, whom education had spoiled for everything useful on a 
farm,—that is good too, and we have much that is like it in Thomas’s 
Almanack. But why this recommendation of stone houses? They are not 
so cheap, not so dry, and not so fit for us. Our roads are always 
changing their direction, and after a man has built at great cost a 
stone house, a new road is opened, and he finds himself a mile or two 


from the highway. Then our people are not stationary, like those of 
old countries, but always alert to better themselves, and will remove 
from town to town as a new market opens or a better farm is to be 
had, and do not wish to spend too much on their buildings. 


The Commissioner advises the farmers to sell their cattle and their 
hay in the fall, and buy again in the spring. But we farmers always 
know what our interest dictates, and do accordingly. We have no 
choice in this matter; our way is but too plain. Down below, where 
manure is cheap and hay dear, they will sell their oxen in November; 
but for me to sell my cattle and my produce in the fall, would be to 
sell my farm, for | should have no manure to renew a crop in the 
spring. And thus Necessity farms it; necessity finds out when to go 
to Brighton, and when to feed in the stall, better than Mr. Colman 
can tell us. 


But especially observe what is said throughout these Reports of 

the model farms and model farmers. One would think that Mr. D. and 
Major S. were the pillars of the Commonwealth. The good Commissioner 
takes off his hat when he approaches them, distrusts the value of 
“his feeble praise,” and repeats his compliments as often as their 
names are introduced. And yet, in my opinion, Mr. D., with all his 
knowledge and present skill, would starve in two years on any one of 
fifty poor farms in this neighborhood, on each of which now a farmer 
manages to get a good living. Mr. D. inherited a farm, and spends on 
it every year from other resources; otherwise his farm had ruined 

him long since;—and as for the Major, he never got rich by his skill 

in making land produce, but in making men produce. The truth is, a 
farm will not make an honest man rich in money. | do not know of 

a single instance in which a man has honestly got rich by farming 
alone. It cannot be done. The way in which men who have farms grow 
rich, is either by other resources, or by trade, or by getting their 
labor for nothing, or by other methods of which | could tell you 

many sad anecdotes. What does the Agricultural Surveyor know of all 
this? What can he know? He is the victim of the “Reports” that are 
sent him, of particular farms. He cannot go behind the estimates to 
know how the contracts were made, and how the sales were effected. 
The true men of skill, the poor farmers, who, by the sweat of their 
face, without an inheritance and without offence to their conscience 
have reared a family of valuable citizens and matrons to the state, 
reduced a stubborn soil to a good farm,—although their buildings are 
many of them shabby, are the only right subjects of this Report; yet 
these make no figure in it. These should be holden up to imitation, 
and their methods detailed; yet their houses are very uninviting 

and inconspicuous to State Commissioners. So with these premiums 
to farms, and premiums at cattle-shows. The class that | describe 
must pay the premium which is awarded to the rich. Yet the premium 
obviously ought to be given for the good management of a poor farm. 


In this strain the Farmer proceeded, adding many special criticisms. 


He had a good opinion of the Surveyor, and acquitted him of any 
blame in the matter, but was incorrigible in his skepticism 
concerning the benefits conferred by legislatures on the agriculture 
of Massachusetts. | believe that my friend is a little stiff and 
inconvertible in his own opinions, and that there is another side to 
be heard; but so much wisdom seemed to lie under all his statement 
that it deserved a record. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POLITICAL VIOLENCE 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Anarchism and Other Essays, by Emma Goldman 
1910 


To analyze the psychology of political violence is not only extremely 
difficult, but also very dangerous. If such acts are treated with 
understanding, one is immediately accused of eulogizing them. If, on 

the other hand, human sympathy is expressed with the ATTENTATER,[1] one 
risks being considered a possible accomplice. Yet it is only 

intelligence and sympathy that can bring us closer to the source of 

human suffering, and teach us the ultimate way out of it. 


The primitive man, ignorant of natural forces, dreaded their 
approach, hiding from the perils they threatened. As man learned to 
understand Nature's phenomena, he realized that though these may 
destroy life and cause great loss, they also bring relief. To the 
earnest student it must be apparent that the accumulated forces in 
our social and economic life, culminating in a political act of 
violence, are similar to the terrors of the atmosphere, manifested in 
storm and lightning. 


To thoroughly appreciate the truth of this view, one must feel 

intensely the indignity of our social wrongs; one's very being must 
throb with the pain, the sorrow, the despair millions of people are 
daily made to endure. Indeed, unless we have become a part of 
humanity, we cannot even faintly understand the just indignation that 
accumulates in a human soul, the burning, surging passion that makes 
the storm inevitable. 


The ignorant mass looks upon the man who makes a violent protest 
against our social and economic iniquities as upon a wild beast, a 
cruel, heartless monster, whose joy it is to destroy life and bathe 

in blood; or at best, as upon an irresponsible lunatic. Yet nothing 

is further from the truth. As a matter of fact, those who have 

studied the character and personality of these men, or who have come 
in close contact with them, are agreed that it is their 
super-sensitiveness to the wrong and injustice surrounding them which 
compels them to pay the toll of our social crimes. The most noted 
writers and poets, discussing the psychology of political offenders, 


have paid them the highest tribute. Could anyone assume that these 
men had advised violence, or even approved of the acts? Certainly 
not. Theirs was the attitude of the social student, of the man who 
knows that beyond every violent act there is a vital cause. 


Bjornstjerne Bjornson, in the second part of BEYOND HUMAN POWER, 
emphasizes the fact that it is among the Anarchists that we must look 
for the modern martyrs who pay for their faith with their blood, and 
who welcome death with a smile, because they believe, as truly as 
Christ did, that their martyrdom will redeem humanity. 


Francois Coppee, the French novelist, thus expresses himself 
regarding the psychology of the ATTENTATER: 


"The reading of the details of Vaillant's execution left me in a 
thoughtful mood. | imagined him expanding his chest under the ropes, 
marching with firm step, stiffening his will, concentrating all his 
energy, and, with eyes fixed upon the knife, hurling finally at 

society his cry of malediction. And, in spite of me, another 

spectacle rose suddenly before my mind. | saw a group of men and 
women pressing against each other in the middle of the oblong arena 
of the circus, under the gaze of thousands of eyes, while from all 

the steps of the immense amphitheatre went up the terrible cry, AD 
LEONES! and, below, the opening cages of the wild beasts. 


"| did not believe the execution would take place. In the first 

place, no victim had been struck with death, and it had long been the 
custom not to punish an abortive crime with the last degree of 
severity. Then, this crime, however terrible in intention, was 
disinterested, born of an abstract idea. The man's past, his 
abandoned childhood, his life of hardship, pleaded also in his favor. 

In the independent press generous voices were raised in his behalf, 
very loud and eloquent. ‘A purely literary current of opinion’ some 
have said, with no little scorn. IT 1S, ON THE CONTRARY, AN HONOR TO 
THE MEN OF ART AND THOUGHT TO HAVE EXPRESSED ONCE MORE THEIR DISGUST 
AT THE SCAFFOLD." 


Again Zola, in GERMINAL and PARIS, describes the tenderness and 
kindness, the deep sympathy with human suffering, of these men who 
close the chapter of their lives with a violent outbreak against our 
system. 


Last, but not least, the man who probably better than anyone else 
understands the psychology of the ATTENTATER is M. Hamon, the author 
of the brilliant work, UNE PSYCHOLOGIE DU MILITAIRE PROFESSIONEL, who 
has arrived at these suggestive conclusions: 


"The positive method confirmed by the rational method enables us to 
establish an ideal type of Anarchist, whose mentality is the 
aggregate of common psychic characteristics. Every Anarchist 


partakes sufficiently of this ideal type to make it possible to 
differentiate him from other men. The typical Anarchist, then, may 
be defined as follows: A man perceptible by the spirit of revolt 

under one or more of its forms,--opposition, investigation, 

criticism, innovation,--endowed with a strong love of liberty, 

egoistic or individualistic, and possessed of great curiosity, a keen 
desire to know. These traits are supplemented by an ardent love of 
others, a highly developed moral sensitiveness, a profound sentiment 
of justice, and imbued with missionary zeal." 


To the above characteristics, says Alvin F. Sanborn, must be added 
these sterling qualities: a rare love of animals, surpassing 
sweetness in all the ordinary relations of life, exceptional sobriety 
of demeanor, frugality and regularity, austerity, even, of living, 
and courage beyond compare.[2] 


"There is a truism that the man in the street seems always to forget, 
when he is abusing the Anarchists, or whatever party happens to be 
his BETE NOIRE for the moment, as the cause of some outrage just 
perpetrated. This indisputable fact is that homicidal outrages have, 
from time immemorial, been the reply of goaded and desperate classes, 
and goaded and desperate individuals, to wrongs from their fellowmen, 
which they felt to be intolerable. Such acts are the violent recoil 

from violence, whether aggressive or repressive; they are the last 
desperate struggle of outraged and exasperated human nature for 
breathing space and life. And their cause lies not in any special 
conviction, but in the depths of that human nature itself The whole 
course of history, political and social, is strewn with evidence of 

this fact. To go no further, take the three most notorious examples 

of political parties goaded into violence during the last fifty 

years: the Mazzinians in Italy, the Fenians in Ireland, and the 
Terrorists in Russia. Were these people Anarchists? No. Did they 

all three even hold the same political opinions? No. The Mazzinians 
were Republicans, the Fenians political separatists, the Russians 
Social Democrats or Constitutionalists. But all were driven by 
desperate circumstances into this terrible form of revolt. And when 
we turn from parties to individuals who have acted in like manner, we 
stand appalled by the number of human beings goaded and driven by 
sheer desperation into conduct obviously violently opposed to their 
social instincts. 


“Now that Anarchism has become a living force in society, such deeds 
have been sometimes committed by Anarchists, as well as by others. 
For no new faith, even the most essentially peaceable and humane the 
mind of man has yet accepted, but at its first coming has brought 
upon earth not peace, but a sword; not because of anything violent or 
anti-social in the doctrine itself; simply because of the ferment any 
new and creative idea excites in men's minds, whether they accept or 
reject it. And a conception of Anarchism, which, on one hand, 
threatens every vested interest, and, on the other, holds out a 


vision of a free and noble life to be won by a struggle against 
existing wrongs, is certain to rouse the fiercest opposition, and 
bring the whole repressive force of ancient evil into violent contact 
with the tumultuous outburst of a new hope. 


“Under miserable conditions of life, any vision of the possibility of 
better things makes the present misery more intolerable, and spurs 
those who suffer to the most energetic struggles to improve their 

lot, and if these struggles only immediately result in sharper 

misery, the outcome is sheer desperation. In our present society, 

for instance, an exploited wage worker, who catches a glimpse of what 
work and life might and ought to be, finds the toilsome routine and 
the squalor of his existence almost intolerable; and even when he has 
the resolution and courage to continue steadily working his best, and 
waiting until new ideas have so permeated society as to pave the way 
for better times, the mere fact that he has such ideas and tries to 
spread them, brings him into difficulties with his employers. How 
many thousands of Socialists, and above all Anarchists, have lost 
work and even the chance of work, solely on the ground of their 
opinions. It is only the specially gifted craftsman, who, if he be a 
zealous propagandist, can hope to retain permanent employment. And 
what happens to a man with his brain working actively with a ferment 
of new ideas, with a vision before his eyes of a new hope dawning for 
toiling and agonizing men, with the knowledge that his suffering and 
that of his fellows in misery is not caused by the cruelty of fate, 

but by the injustice of other human beings,--what happens to such a 
man when he sees those dear to him starving, when he himself is 
starved? Some natures in such a plight, and those by no means the 
least social or the least sensitive, will become violent, and will 

even feel that their violence is social and not anti-social, that in 
striking when and how they can, they are striking, not for 

themselves, but for human nature, outraged and despoiled in their 
persons and in those of their fellow sufferers. And are we, who 
ourselves are not in this horrible predicament, to stand by and 

coldly condemn these piteous victims of the Furies and Fates? Are we 
to decry as miscreants these human beings who act with heroic 
self-devotion, sacrificing their lives in protest, where less social 

and less energetic natures would lie down and grovel in abject 
submission to injustice and wrong? Are we to join the ignorant and 
brutal outcry which stigmatizes such men as monsters of wickedness, 
gratuitously running amuck in a harmonious and innocently peaceful 
society? No! We hate murder with a hatred that may seem absurdly 
exaggerated to apologists for Matabele massacres, to callous 
acquiescers in hangings and bombardments, but we decline in such 
cases of homicide, or attempted homicide, as those of which we are 
treating, to be guilty of the cruel injustice of flinging the whole 
responsibility of the deed upon the immediate perpetrator. The guilt 
of these homicides lies upon every man and woman who, intentionally 
or by cold indifference, helps to keep up social conditions that 

drive human beings to despair. The man who flings his whole life 


into the attempt, at the cost of his own life, to protest against the 
wrongs of his fellow men, is a saint compared to the active and 
passive upholders of cruelty and injustice, even if his protest 
destroy other lives besides his own. Let him who is without sin in 
society cast the first stone at such an one."[3] 


That every act of political violence should nowadays be attributed to 
Anarchists is not at all surprising. Yet it is a fact known to 

almost everyone familiar with the Anarchist movement that a great 
number of acts, for which Anarchists had to suffer, either originated 
with the capitalist press or were instigated, if not directly 
perpetrated, by the police. 


For a number of years acts of violence had been committed in Spain, 
for which the Anarchists were held responsible, hounded like wild 
beasts, and thrown into prison. Later it was disclosed that the 
perpetrators of these acts were not Anarchists, but members of the 
police department. The scandal became so widespread that the 
conservative Spanish papers demanded the apprehension and punishment 
of the gang-leader, Juan Rull, who was subsequently condemned to 
death and executed. The sensational evidence, brought to light 

during the trial, forced Police Inspector Momento to exonerate 
completely the Anarchists from any connection with the acts committed 
during a long period. This resulted in the dismissal of a number of 
police officials, among them Inspector Tressols, who, in revenge, 
disclosed the fact that behind the gang of police bomb throwers were 
others of far higher position, who provided them with funds and 
protected them. 


This is one of the many striking examples of how Anarchist 
conspiracies are manufactured. 


That the American police can perjure themselves with the same ease, 
that they are just as merciless, just as brutal and cunning as their 
European colleagues, has been proven on more than one occasion. We 
need only recall the tragedy of the eleventh of November, 1887, known 
as the Haymarket Riot. 


No one who is at all familiar with the case can possibly doubt that 

the Anarchists, judicially murdered in Chicago, died as victims of a 
lying, bloodthirsty press and of a cruel police conspiracy. Has not 
Judge Gary himself said: "Not because you have caused the Haymarket 
bomb, but because you are Anarchists, you are on trial." 


The impartial and thorough analysis by Governor Altgeld of that 
blotch on the American escutcheon verified the brutal frankness of 
Judge Gary. It was this that induced Altgeld to pardon the three 
Anarchists, thereby earning the lasting esteem of every liberty 
loving man and woman in the world. 


When we approach the tragedy of September sixth, 1901, we are 
confronted by one of the most striking examples of how little social 
theories are responsible for an act of political violence. “Leon 
Czolgosz, an Anarchist, incited to commit the act by Emma Goldman." 
To be sure, has she not incited violence even before her birth, and 

will she not continue to do so beyond death? Everything is possible 
with the Anarchists. 


Today, even, nine years after the tragedy, after it was proven a 
hundred times that Emma Goldman had nothing to do with the event, 
that no evidence whatsoever exists to indicate that Czolgosz ever 
called himself an Anarchist, we are confronted with the same lie, 
fabricated by the police and perpetuated by the press. No living 

soul ever heard Czolgosz make that statement, nor is there a single 
written word to prove that the boy ever breathed the accusation. 
Nothing but ignorance and insane hysteria, which have never yet been 
able to solve the simplest problem of cause and effect. 


The President of a free Republic killed! What else can be the cause, 
except that the ATTENTATER must have been insane, or that he was 
incited to the act. 


A free Republic! How a myth will maintain itself, how it will 

continue to deceive, to dupe, and blind even the comparatively 
intelligent to its monstrous absurdities. A free Republic! And yet 
within a little over thirty years a small band of parasites have 
successfully robbed the American people, and trampled upon the 
fundamental principles, laid down by the fathers of this country, 
guaranteeing to every man, woman, and child "life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness." For thirty years they have been increasing 
their wealth and power at the expense of the vast mass of workers, 
thereby enlarging the army of the unemployed, the hungry, homeless, 
and friendless portion of humanity, who are tramping the country from 
east to west, from north to south, in a vain search for work. For 

many years the home has been left to the care of the little ones, 
while the parents are exhausting their life and strength for a mere 
pittance. For thirty years the sturdy sons of America have been 
sacrificed on the battlefield of industrial war, and the daughters 
outraged in corrupt factory surroundings. For long and weary years 
this process of undermining the nation's health, vigor, and pride, 
without much protest from the disinherited and oppressed, has been 
going on. Maddened by success and victory, the money powers of this 
"free land of ours" became more and more audacious in their 
heartless, cruel efforts to compete with the rotten and decayed 
European tyrannies for supremacy of power. 


In vain did a lying press repudiate Leon Czolgosz as a foreigner. 
The boy was a product of our own free American soil, that lulled him 
to sleep with, 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet /and of liberty. 


Who can tell how many times this American child had gloried in the 
celebration of the Fourth of July, or of Decoration Day, when he 
faithfully honored the Nation's dead? Who knows but that he, too, 

was willing to "fight for his country and die for her liberty,” until 

it dawned upon him that those he belonged to have no country, because 
they have been robbed of all that they have produced; until he 

realized that the liberty and independence of his youthful dreams 

were but a farce. Poor Leon Czolgosz, your crime consisted of too 
sensitive a social consciousness. Unlike your idealless and 

brainless American brothers, your ideals soared above the belly and 

the bank account. No wonder you impressed the one human being among 
all the infuriated mob at your trial--a newspaper woman--as a 

visionary, totally oblivious to your surroundings. Your large, 

dreamy eyes must have beheld a new and glorious dawn. 


Now, to a recent instance of police-manufactured Anarchist plots. 

In that bloodstained city, Chicago, the life of Chief of Police 

Shippy was attempted by a young man named Averbuch. Immediately the 
cry was sent to the four corners of the world that Averbuch was an 
Anarchist, and that Anarchists were responsible for the act. 

Everyone who was at all known to entertain Anarchist ideas was 
closely watched, a number of people arrested, the library of an 
Anarchist group confiscated, and all meetings made impossible. It 
goes without saying that, as on various previous occasions, | must 
needs be held responsible for the act. Evidently the American police 
credit me with occult powers. | did not know Averbuch; in fact, had 
never before heard his name, and the only way | could have possibly 
“conspired” with him was in my astral body. But, then, the police 

are not concerned with logic or justice. What they seek is a target, 
to mask their absolute ignorance of the cause, of the psychology of a 
political act. Was Averbuch an Anarchist? There is no positive 

proof of it. He had been but three months in the country, did not 
know the language, and, as far as | could ascertain, was quite 
unknown to the Anarchists of Chicago. 


What led to his act? Averbuch, like most young Russian immigrants, 
undoubtedly believed in the mythical liberty of America. He received 
his first baptism by the policeman's club during the brutal 
dispersement of the unemployed parade. He further experienced 
American equality and opportunity in the vain efforts to find an 
economic master. In short, a three months' sojourn in the glorious 
land brought him face to face with the fact that the disinherited are 

in the same position the world over. In his native land he probably 
learned that necessity knows no law--there was no difference between 
a Russian and an American policeman. 


The question to the intelligent social student is not whether the 


acts of Czolgosz or Averbuch were practical, any more than whether 
the thunderstorm is practical. The thing that will inevitably 

impress itself on the thinking and feeling man and woman is that the 
sight of brutal clubbing of innocent victims in a so-called free 
Republic, and the degrading, soul-destroying economic struggle, 
furnish the spark that kindles the dynamic force in the overwrought, 
outraged souls of men like Czolgosz or Averbuch. No amount of 
persecution, of hounding, of repression, can stay this social 
phenomenon. 


But, it is often asked, have not acknowledged Anarchists committed 
acts of violence? Certainly they have, always however ready to 
shoulder the responsibility. My contention is that they were 
impelled, not by the teachings of Anarchism, but by the tremendous 
pressure of conditions, making life unbearable to their sensitive 
natures. Obviously, Anarchism, or any other social theory, making 
man a conscious social unit, will act as a leaven for rebellion. 

This is not a mere assertion, but a fact verified by all experience. 

A close examination of the circumstances bearing upon this question 
will further clarify my position. 


Let us consider some of the most important Anarchist acts within the 
last two decades. Strange as it may seem, one of the most 
significant deeds of political violence occurred here in America, in 
connection with the Homestead strike of 1892. 


During that memorable time the Carnegie Steel Company organized a 
conspiracy to crush the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers. Henry Clay Frick, then Chairman of the Company, was 
intrusted with that democratic task. He lost no time in carrying out 
the policy of breaking the Union, the policy which he had so 
successfully practiced during his reign of terror in the coke 

regions. Secretly, and while peace negotiations were being purposely 
prolonged, Frick supervised the military preparations, the 

fortification of the Homestead Steel Works, the erection of a high 
board fence, capped with barbed wire and provided with loopholes for 
sharpshooters. And then, in the dead of night, he attempted to 
smuggle his army of hired Pinkerton thugs into Homestead, which act 
precipitated the terrible carnage of the steel workers. Not content 
with the death of eleven victims, killed in the Pinkerton skirmish, 
Henry Clay Frick, good Christian and free American, straightway began 
the hounding down of the helpless wives and orphans, by ordering them 
out of the wretched Company houses. 


The whole country was aroused over these inhuman outrages. Hundreds 
of voices were raised in protest, calling on Frick to desist, not to 

go too far. Yes, hundreds of people protested,--as one objects to 
annoying flies. Only one there was who actively responded to the 
outrage at Homestead,--Alexander Berkman. Yes, he was an Anarchist. 
He gloried in that fact, because it was the only force that made the 


discord between his spiritual longing and the world without at all 
bearable. Yet not Anarchism, as such, but the brutal slaughter of 
the eleven steel workers was the urge for Alexander Berkman's act, 
his attempt on the life of Henry Clay Frick. 


The record of European acts of political violence affords numerous 
and striking instances of the influence of environment upon sensitive 
human beings. 


The court speech of Vaillant, who, in 1894, exploded a bomb in the 
Paris Chamber of Deputies, strikes the true keynote of the psychology 
of such acts: 


"Gentlemen, in a few minutes you are to deal your blow, but in 
receiving your verdict | shall have at least the satisfaction of 

having wounded the existing society, that cursed society in which one 
may see a single man spending, uselessly, enough to feed thousands of 
families; an infamous society which permits a few individuals to 
monopolize all the social wealth, while there are hundreds of 

thousands of unfortunates who have not even the bread that is not 
refused to dogs, and while entire families are committing suicide for 
want of the necessities of life. 


"Ah, gentlemen, if the governing classes could go down among the 
unfortunates! But no, they prefer to remain deaf to their appeals. 

It seems that a fatality impels them, like the royalty of the 

eighteenth century, toward the precipice which will engulf them, for 
woe be to those who remain deaf to the cries of the starving, woe to 
those who, believing themselves of superior essence, assume the right 
to exploit those beneath them! There comes a time when the people no 
longer reason; they rise like a hurricane, and pass away like a 

torrent. Then we see bleeding heads impaled on pikes. 


“Among the exploited, gentlemen, there are two classes of 
individuals: Those of one class, not realizing what they are and what 
they might be, take life as it comes, believe that they are born to 

be slaves, and content themselves with the little that is given them 
in exchange for their labor. But there are others, on the contrary, 
who think, who study, and who, looking about them, discover social 
iniquities. Is it their fault if they see clearly and suffer at 

seeing others suffer? Then they throw themselves into the struggle, 
and make themselves the bearers of the popular claims. 


“Gentlemen, | am one of these last. Wherever | have gone, | have 
seen unfortunates bent beneath the yoke of capital. Everywhere | 
have seen the same wounds causing tears of blood to flow, even in the 
remoter parts of the inhabited districts of South America, where | 

had the right to believe that he who was weary of the pains of 
civilization might rest in the shade of the palm trees and there 

study nature. Well, there even, more than elsewhere, | have seen 


capital come, like a vampire, to suck the last drop of blood of the 
unfortunate pariahs. 


"Then I came back to France, where it was reserved for me to see my 
family suffer atrociously. This was the last drop in the cup of my 
sorrow. Tired of leading this life of suffering and cowardice, | 

carried this bomb to those who are primarily responsible for social 
sufferings. 


"lam reproached with the wounds of those who were hit by my 
projectiles. Permit me to point out in passing that, if the 

bourgeois had not massacred or caused massacres during the 
Revolution, it is probable that they would still be under the yoke of 
the nobility. On the other hand, figure up the dead and wounded on 
Tonquin, Madagascar, Dahomey, adding thereto the thousands, yes, 
millions of unfortunates who die in the factories, the mines, and 
wherever the grinding power of capital is felt. Add also those who 
die of hunger, and all this with the assent of our Deputies. Beside 
all this, of how little weight are the reproaches now brought against 
me! 


"It is true that one does not efface the other; but, after all, are 

we not acting on the defensive when we respond to the blows which we 
receive from above? | know very well that | shall be told that | 

ought to have confined myself to speech for the vindication of the 
people's claims. But what can you expect! It takes a loud voice to 
make the deaf hear. Too long have they answered our voices by 
imprisonment, the rope, rifle volleys. Make no mistake; the 
explosion of my bomb Is not only the cry of the rebel Vaillant, but 

the cry of an entire class which vindicates its rights, and which 

will soon add acts to words. For, be sure of it, in vain will they 

pass laws. The ideas of the thinkers will not halt; just as, in the 

last century, all the governmental forces could not prevent the 
Diderots and the Voltaires from spreading emancipating ideas among 
the people, so all the existing governmental forces will not prevent 
the Reclus, the Darwins, the Spencers, the Ibsens, the Mirbeaus, from 
spreading the ideas of justice and liberty which will annihilate the 
prejudices that hold the mass in ignorance. And these ideas, 
welcomed by the unfortunate, will flower in acts of revolt as they 
have done in me, until the day when the disappearance of authority 
shall permit all men to organize freely according to their choice, 

when we shall each be able to enjoy the product of his labor, and 
when those moral maladies called prejudices shall vanish, permitting 
human beings to live in harmony, having no other desire than to study 
the sciences and love their fellows. 


"| conclude, gentlemen, by saying that a society in which one sees 
such social inequalities as we see all about us, in which we see 

every day suicides caused by poverty, prostitution flaring at every 
street corner,--a society whose principal monuments are barracks and 


prisons,--such a society must be transformed as soon as possible, on 
pain of being eliminated, and that speedily, from the human race. 
Hail to him who labors, by no matter what means, for this 
transformation! It is this idea that has guided me in my duel with 
authority, but as in this duel 1 have only wounded my adversary, it 
is now its turn to strike me. 


“Now, gentlemen, to me it matters little what penalty you may 

inflict, for, looking at this assembly with the eyes of reason, | can 

not help smiling to see you, atoms lost in matter, and reasoning only 
because you possess a prolongation of the spinal marrow, assume the 
right to judge one of your fellows. 


"Ah! gentlemen, how little a thing is your assembly and your verdict 
in the history of humanity; and human history, in its turn, is 

likewise a very little thing in the whirlwind which bears it through 
immensity, and which is destined to disappear, or at least to be 
transformed, in order to begin again the same history and the same 
facts, a veritably perpetual play of cosmic forces renewing and 
transferring themselves forever." 


Will anyone say that Vaillant was an ignorant, vicious man, or a 
lunatic? Was not his mind singularly clear, analytic? No wonder 
that the best intellectual forces of France spoke in his behalf, and 
signed the petition to President Carnot, asking him to commute 
Vaillant's death sentence. 


Carnot would listen to no entreaty; he insisted on more than a pound 
of flesh, he wanted Vaillant's life, and then--the inevitable 

happened: President Carnot was killed. On the handle of the stiletto 
used by the ATTENTATER was engraved, significantly, 


VAILLANT! 


Santa Caserio was an Anarchist. He could have gotten away, saved 
himself; but he remained, he stood the consequences. 


His reasons for the act are set forth in so simple, dignified, and 
childlike manner that one is reminded of the touching tribute paid 
Caserio by his teacher of the little village school, Ada Negri, the 
Italian poet, who spoke of him as a sweet, tender plant, of too fine 
and sensitive texture to stand the cruel strain of the world. 


“Gentlemen of the Jury! | do not propose to make a defense, but only 
an explanation of my deed. 


"Since my early youth | began to learn that present society is badly 
organized, so badly that every day many wretched men commit suicide, 
leaving women and children in the most terrible distress. Workers, 


by thousands, seek for work and can not find it. Poor families beg 

for food and shiver with cold; they suffer the greatest misery; the 

little ones ask their miserable mothers for food, and the mothers 

can not give them, because they have nothing. The few things 

which the home contained have already been sold or pawned. All they 
can do is beg alms; often they are arrested as vagabonds. 


“| went away from my native place because | was frequently moved to 
tears at seeing little girls of eight or ten years obliged to work 

fifteen hours a day for the paltry pay of twenty centimes. Young 
women of eighteen or twenty also work fifteen hours daily, for a 
mockery of remuneration. And that happens not only to my fellow 
countrymen, but to all the workers, who sweat the whole day long for 
a crust of bread, while their labor produces wealth in abundance. 

The workers are obliged to live under the most wretched conditions, 
and their food consists of a little bread, a few spoonfuls of rice, 

and water; so by the time they are thirty or forty years old, they 

are exhausted, and go to die in the hospitals. Besides, in 
consequence of bad food and overwork, these unhappy creatures are, by 
hundreds, devoured by pellagra--a disease that, in my country, 
attacks, as the physicians say, those who are badly fed and lead a 

life of toil and privation. 


"| have observed that there are a great many people who are hungry, 
and many children who suffer, whilst bread and clothes abound in the 
towns. | saw many and large shops full of clothing and woolen 

stuffs, and | also saw warehouses full of wheat and Indian corn, 
suitable for those who are in want. And, on the other hand, | saw 
thousands of people who do not work, who produce nothing and live on 
the labor of others; who spend every day thousands of francs for 

their amusement; who debauch the daughters of the workers; who own 
dwellings of forty or fifty rooms; twenty or thirty horses, many 
servants; in a word, all the pleasures of life. 


"| believed in God; but when | saw so great an inequality between 

men, | acknowledged that it was not God who created man, but man who 
created God. And! discovered that those who want their property to 

be respected, have an interest in preaching the existence of paradise 
and hell, and in keeping the people in ignorance. 


“Not long ago, Vaillant threw a bomb in the Chamber of Deputies, to 
protest against the present system of society. He killed no one, 

only wounded some persons; yet bourgeois justice sentenced him to 
death. And not satisfied with the condemnation of the guilty man, 

they began to pursue the Anarchists, and arrest not only those who 

had known Vaillant, but even those who had merely been present at any 
Anarchist lecture. 


"The government did not think of their wives and children. It did 
not consider that the men kept in prison were not the only ones who 


suffered, and that their little ones cried for bread. Bourgeois 
justice did not trouble itself about these innocent ones, who do not 
yet know what society is. It is no fault of theirs that their 

fathers are in prison; they only want to eat. 


“The government went on searching private houses, opening private 
letters, forbidding lectures and meetings, and practicing the most 
infamous oppressions against us. Even now, hundreds of Anarchists 
are arrested for having written an article in a newspaper, or for 
having expressed an opinion in public. 


“Gentlemen of the Jury, you are representatives of bourgeois society. 
If you want my head, take it; but do not believe that in so doing you 
will stop the Anarchist propaganda. Take care, for men reap what 
they have sown." 


During a religious procession in 1896, at Barcelona, a bomb was 
thrown. Immediately three hundred men and women were arrested. 
Some were Anarchists, but the majority were trade unionists and 
Socialists. They were thrown into that terrible bastille, Montjuich, 
and subjected to most horrible tortures. After a number had been 
killed, or had gone insane, their cases were taken up by the liberal 
press of Europe, resulting in the release of a few survivors. 


The man primarily responsible for this revival of the Inquisition was 
Canovas del Castillo, Prime Minister of Spain. It was he who ordered 
the torturing of the victims, their flesh burned, their bones 

crushed, their tongues cut out. Practiced in the art of brutality 
during his regime in Cuba, Canovas remained absolutely deaf to the 
appeals and protests of the awakened civilized conscience. 


In 1897 Canovas del Castillo was shot to death by a young Italian, 
Angiolillo. The latter was an editor in his native land, and his 

bold utterances soon attracted the attention of the authorities. 
Persecution began, and Angiolillo fled from Italy to Spain, thence to 
France and Belgium, finally settling in England. While there he 
found employment as a compositor, and immediately became the friend 
of all his colleagues. One of the latter thus described Angiolillo: 

"His appearance suggested the journalist rather than the disciple of 
Guttenberg. His delicate hands, moreover, betrayed the fact that he 
had not grown up at the 'case.' With his handsome frank face, his 
soft dark hair, his alert expression, he looked the very type of the 
vivacious Southerner. Angiolillo spoke Italian, Spanish, and French, 
but no English; the little French | knew was not sufficient to carry 

on a prolonged conversation. However, Angiolillo soon began to 
acquire the English idiom; he learned rapidly, playfully, and it was 
not long until he became very popular with his fellow compositors. 
His distinguished and yet modest manner, and his consideration 
towards his colleagues, won him the hearts of all the boys." 


Angiolillo soon became familiar with the detailed accounts in the 

press. He read of the great wave of human sympathy with the helpless 
victims at Montjuich. On Trafalgar Square he saw with his own eyes 
the results of those atrocities, when the few Spaniards, who escaped 
Castillo's clutches, came to seek asylum in England. There, at the 
great meeting, these men opened their shirts and showed the horrible 
scars of burned flesh. Angiolillo saw, and the effect surpassed a 
thousand theories; the impetus was beyond words, beyond arguments, 
beyond himself even. 


Senor Antonio Canovas del Castillo, Prime Minister of Spain, 
sojourned at Santa Agueda. As usual in such cases, all strangers 
were kept away from his exalted presence. One exception was made, 
however, in the case of a distinguished looking, elegantly dressed 
Italian--the representative, it was understood, of an important 
journal. The distinguished gentleman was--Angiolillo. 


Senor Canovas, about to leave his house, stepped on the veranda. 
Suddenly Angiolillo confronted him. A shot rang out, and Canovas was 
a corpse. 


The wife of the Prime Minister rushed upon the scene. "Murderer! 
Murderer!" she cried, pointing at Angiolillo. The latter bowed. 
"Pardon, Madame," he said, "I respect you as a lady, but | regret 
that you were the wife of that man." 


Calmly Angiolillo faced death. Death in its most terrible form--for 
the man whose soul was as a child's. 


He was garroted. His body lay, sun-kissed, till the day hid in 
twilight. And the people came, and pointing the finger of terror and 
fear, they said: "There--the criminal--the cruel murderer." 


How stupid, how cruel is ignorance! It misunderstands always, 
condemns always. 


A remarkable parallel to the case of Angiolillo is to be found in the 
act of Gaetano Bresci, whose ATTENTAT upon King Umberto made an 
American city famous. 


Bresci came to this country, this land of opportunity, where one has 
but to try to meet with golden success. Yes, he too would try to 
succeed. He would work hard and faithfully. Work had no terrors 
for him, if it would only help him to independence, manhood, 
self-respect. 


Thus full of hope and enthusiasm he settled in Paterson, New Jersey, 
and there found a lucrative job at six dollars per week in one of the 
weaving mills of the town. Six whole dollars per week was, no doubt, 
a fortune for Italy, but not enough to breathe on in the new country. 


He loved his little home. He was a good husband and devoted father 
to his BAMBINA, Bianca, whom he adored. He worked and worked for a 
number of years. He actually managed to save one hundred dollars out 
of his six dollars per week. 


Bresci had an ideal. Foolish, | know, for a workingman to have an 
ideal,--the Anarchist paper published in Paterson, LA QUESTIONE 
SOCIALE. 


Every week, though tired from work, he would help to set up the 
paper. Until later hours he would assist, and when the little 

pioneer had exhausted all resources and his comrades were in despair, 
Bresci brought cheer and hope, one hundred dollars, the entire 
savings of years. That would keep the paper afloat. 


In his native land people were starving. The crops had been poor, 
and the peasants saw themselves face to face with famine. They 
appealed to their good King Umberto; he would help. And he did. 
The wives of the peasants who had gone to the palace of the King, 
held up in mute silence their emaciated infants. Surely that would 
move him. And then the soldiers fired and killed those poor fools. 


Bresci, at work in the weaving mill at Paterson, read of the horrible 
massacre. His mental eye beheld the defenceless women and innocent 
infants of his native land, slaughtered right before the good King. 

His soul recoiled in horror. At night he heard the groans of the 
wounded. Some may have been his comrades, his own flesh. Why, why 
these foul murders? 


The little meeting of the Italian Anarchist group in Paterson ended 
almost in a fight. Bresci had demanded his hundred dollars. His 
comrades begged, implored him to give them a respite. The paper 
would go down if they were to return him his loan. But Bresci 
insisted on its return. 


How cruel and stupid is ignorance. Bresci got the money, but lost 
the good will, the confidence of his comrades. They would have 
nothing more to do with one whose greed was greater than his ideals. 


On the twenty-ninth of July, 1900, King Umberto was shot at Monzo. 
The young Italian weaver of Paterson, Gaetano Bresci, had taken the 
life of the good King. 


Paterson was placed under police surveillance, everyone known as an 
Anarchist hounded and persecuted, and the act of Bresci ascribed to 
the teachings of Anarchism. As if the teachings of Anarchism in its 
extremest form could equal the force of those slain women and 
infants, who had pilgrimed to the King for aid. As if any spoken 

word, ever so eloquent, could burn into a human soul with such white 
heat as the life blood trickling drop by drop from those dying forms. 


The ordinary man is rarely moved either by word or deed; and those 
whose social kinship is the greatest living force need no appeal to 
respond--even as does steel to the magnet--to the wrongs and horrors 
of society. 


If a social theory is a strong factor inducing acts of political 

violence, how are we to account for the recent violent outbreaks in 
India, where Anarchism has hardly been born. More than any other old 
philosophy, Hindu teachings have exalted passive resistance, the 
drifting of life, the Nirvana, as the highest spiritual ideal. Yet 

the social unrest in India is daily growing, and has only recently 
resulted in an act of political violence, the killing of Sir Curzon 

Wyllie by the Hindu, Madar Sol Dhingra. 


If such a phenomenon can occur in a country socially and individually 
permeated for centuries with the spirit of passivity, can one 

question the tremendous, revolutionizing effect on human character 
exerted by great social iniquities? Can one doubt the logic, the 
justice of these words: 


“Repression, tyranny, and indiscriminate punishment of innocent men 
have been the watchwords of the government of the alien domination in 
India ever since we began the commercial boycott of English goods. 
The tiger qualities of the British are much in evidence now in India. 
They think that by the strength of the sword they will keep down 
India! It is this arrogance that has brought about the bomb, and the 
more they tyrannize over a helpless and unarmed people, the more 
terrorism will grow. We may deprecate terrorism as outlandish and 
foreign to our culture, but it is inevitable as long as this tyranny 
continues, for it is not the terrorists that are to be blamed, but 

the tyrants who are responsible for it. It is the only resource for 

a helpless and unarmed people when brought to the verge of despair. 
It is never criminal on their part. The crime lies with the 

tyrant. "[4] 


Even conservative scientists are beginning to realize that heredity 
is not the sole factor moulding human character. Climate, food, 
occupation; nay, color, light, and sound must be considered in the 
study of human psychology. 


If that be true, how much more correct is the contention that great 
social abuses will and must influence different minds and 
temperaments in a different way. And how utterly fallacious the 
stereotyped notion that the teachings of Anarchism, or certain 
exponents of these teachings, are responsible for the acts of 
political violence. 


Anarchism, more than any other social theory, values human life above 
things. All Anarchists agree with Tolstoy in this fundamental truth: 
if the production of any commodity necessitates the sacrifice of 


human life, society should do without that commodity, but it can not 
do without that life. That, however, nowise indicates that Anarchism 
teaches submission. How can it, when it knows that all suffering, 

all misery, all ills, result from the evil of submission? 


Has not some American ancestor said, many years ago, that resistance 
to tyranny is obedience to God? And he was not an Anarchist even. 

| would say that resistance to tyranny is man's highest ideal. So 

long as tyranny exists, in whatever form, man's deepest aspiration 
must resist it as inevitably as man must breathe. 


Compared with the wholesale violence of capital and government, 
political acts of violence are but a drop in the ocean. That so few 
resist is the strongest proof how terrible must be the conflict 
between their souls and unbearable social iniquities. 


High strung, like a violin string, they weep and moan for life, so 
relentless, so cruel, so terribly inhuman. In a desperate moment the 
string breaks. Untuned ears hear nothing but discord. But those who 
feel the agonized cry understand its harmony; they hear in it the 
fulfillment of the most compelling moment of human nature. 


Such is the psychology of political violence. 


[1] A revolutionist committing an act of political violence. 
[2] PARIS AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 
[3] From a pamphlet issued by the Freedom Group of London. 


[4] THE FREE HINDUSTAN. 


_Women as Realpolitiker_ 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Prejudices: Fourth Series, by H. L. Mencken 
1924 


Women in general are far too intelligent to have any respect for 
so-called ideas. One seldom hears of them suffering and dying for 

any of the bogus Great Truths that men believe in. When a woman is 
on good terms with her husband she is quite willing to accept his 
idiotic theorizings on any subject that happens to engage him, whether 
theological, economic, epistemological or political. When one hears 

of a Republican man who has a Democratic wife, or vice versa_, it is 
always safe to assume that she has her eye on a handsomer, richer or 
more docile fellow, and is thinking of calling up a lawyer. 


6 
_Footnote for Suffragettes _ 


The double standard of morality will survive in this world so long as a 
woman whose husband has been debauched is favored with the sympathetic 
tears of other women, and a man whose wife has run away with an actor 

is laughed at by other men. 


OCTOBER 17, 1882. 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Days and Hours in a Garden, by Eleanor 
Vere Boyle 


Of Nuns and White Owls; Yews, Thrushes, and Nutcrackers. 


THE GARDEN'’S STORY. It is only eleven years old, though the place 
itself is an old place--an old place without a history, for scarce a 

record remains of it anywhere that we have ever found. Its name occurs 
on a headstone in the parish churchyard, and on one or two monuments 
within the chancel of the parish church. There is brief mention of it 

in Evelyn’s Diary_. It is there described as “a very pretty seate in 

the forest, on a flat, with gardens exquisitely kept, tho’ large, and 

the house, a staunch good old building.” It seems George Evelyn (the 
author’s cousin) was amongst the many who have lived here once. At that 
time eighty acres of wood surrounded the house, where now there lies 

a treeless stretch of flat cornfields. Quite near, across the road, 

are the ruins of an ancient nunnery. Our meadow under the high convent 
wall is called the Walk Meadow, because here the nuns used to walk. 
The great Walnut tree, which they might possibly have known, only died 
after we came. It was cut down for firewood, and its hollows were full 

of big chestnut-coloured “rat bats,” very fierce and strong. At that 

time also white owls lived in the ruins, and used to come floating over 
the lawn at twilight--until the days of gun licenses, since when, they 
have disappeared. Dim legends surround the place, but nothing clear or 
certain is known or even said, and there is not a ghost anywhere. All 

we know is, that since taking possession, wherever a hole is dug in 

the garden to plant a tree, the spade is sure to strike against some 

old brick foundation of such firm construction that they have to use 

the pick to break it up. Bones of large dogs also are found all about 

the place whenever the ground is broken--remains of the watch dogs, or 
hunting dogs, of the olden time--also quaintly shaped tobacco-pipes. 

| know of nothing to support the tradition that monks abode here once. 
There were signs of an upstairs room having at some remote time been 
used as a chapel; a piscina in the wall and a narrow lancet window 


having been found and destroyed, when the house was in the builder’s 
hands eleven years ago. Broken arches, also, and mouldings in chalk 

and stone, were dug up out of the foundations of some outhouses at the 
same time. “They say” there is an underground passage between the Abbey 
and the house, but we do not believe it, and we do not believe in the 
murder of a monk for his money, said to have been committed by a nun in 
the upper room now a guest-chamber. Such vague traditions are sure to 
hang around old walls, like mists about a damp meadow. Very distinct, 
however, and carved in no vague characters, are certain initials and 

dates still visible on the stems of the trees in the Lime avenue. For 

in old times-- 


“Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 
Cut in these trees their mistress’ name.” 


When the trees are bare and the western sky is bright, you can see them 
quite plainly--large capital letters, often a pair, enclosed in a large 

heart with the date. The dates run from 1668 on to late in 1700. Those 

old village lovers must have had sharp pen-knives, which cut deep! They 
and their names have long passed away and been forgotten; but, for so 
much as is traced in the living bark, these Limes have proved as good 

as any marble monument; much better than the long wooden “rails” which 
are still in fashion hereabouts. Since the place was ours this short 

avenue of twenty-four trees has been taken in from the public road; and 
now the Limes give us cool shade and fragrance and many midges in the 
hot summer days. | fear there is nothing more to be discovered about 

the past history of the House than we now already know. We must be 
content, and follow as we best may George Herbert’s concise admonition-- 


“When you chance for to find 
An old house to your mind, 
Be good to the poor, 

As God gives you store.” 


We have had the great pleasure of making the garden. The feature of the 
place was, and is, two symmetrically planted groups of magnificent Elms 
in the park field, in which every season we hope the rooks will build. 
There was everything to be done in the garden, to which these Elms form 
a background. We found hardly any flowers; a large square lawn laid out 
in beds, with unsatisfactory turf and shrubberies beyond, a long, broad 
terrace walk, old brick walls, with stone balls on the corners, two 

or three old wrought iron gates in the wrong places, dabs of kitchen 
garden and potato plots, stable-yard and carriage entrance occupying 
the whole south front, with a few pleasant trees, a young Wellingtonia, 

a Stone Pine, a Venetian Sumach (_Rhus cotinus_), and a very large red 
Chestnut (from a seed brought from Spain in the waistcoat pocket of one 
of our predecessors here, fifty years ago, and said to be the first of 

the kind raised in England). Such was our new playground in 1871. Here 
we brought a skilful Gardener, possessed of common sense and uncommon 
good taste--can one say much more in a few words?--and aided by our 


own most unscientific but exceeding love for flowers and gardening, we 
set to work at once. These “gardens on a flat” are transformed. 


There now are close-trimmed Yew hedges, some of those first planted 
being 8 feet 6 inches high, and nearly 3 feet through, while others 

are kept low and square. There are Yews cut in pyramids and buttresses 
against the walls, and Yews in every stage of natural growth. | love 

the English Yew, with its “thousand years of gloom!” (an age that ours, 
however, have not yet attained). The Wellingtonia, planted in 1866, 

has shot up to over forty feet high, and far outgrown its youthful 
Jack-in-the-Green look. The Stone Pine, alas! has split in two, and 

been propped up; and although half killed since by frost, it yet bears 

a yearly harvest of fine cones, chiefly collected for use as fire 
revivers--though the seeds ripen for sowing, or eating. The borders 

are filled with the dearest old-fashioned plants; the main entrance is 
removed to the north side; the stable-yard is removed also, and instead 
thereof are turf and straight walks, and a sun-dial, and a parterre 

for bedding-out things--the sole plot allowed here for scarlet 
Pelargoniums and the like. In this parterre occurs the only foliage 

plant we tolerate--a deep crimson velvet-leaved Coleus. The centre bed 
is a raised square of yellow Stonecrop and little white Harebells; with 

an old stone pedestal, found in a stonemason’s yard, bearing a leaden 
inscription--“to Deborah”--surmounted by a ball, on which the white 
pigeons picturesquely perch. There are green walks between Yew hedges 
and flower borders, Beech hedges, and a long green tunnel--the _Allée 
Verte_--so named in remembrance of a bower-walk in an old family place, 
no longer in existence. There are nooks and corners, and a grand, 
well-shaded tennis-lawn, and crown of all, there is the “Fantaisie”! 

This is a tiny plantation in the field--I mean the Park--date 1874, 
connected with the garden by a turf walk, with a breadth of flowers 

and young evergreen trees intermixed, on either hand. Here all my most 
favourite flowers grow in wild profusion. The turf walk is lost, after 

a break of Golden Yew, in a little wood--a few paces round--just large 
enough for the birds to build in, and with room for half-a-dozen 

wild Hyacinths and a dozen Primroses under the trees; with moss, Wood 
Sorrel, and white and puce-coloured Periwinkles, and many a wild thing, 
meant to encourage the delusion of a savage wild! | am afraid | never 
can be quite serious about a garden; | always am inclined to find 

delight in fancies, and reminiscences of a child’s garden, and the 

desire to get everything into it if | could. This “Fantaisie” was a 

dream of delight during the past summer--from April, when a nightingale 
possessed in song the half-hidden entrance under low embowering Elm 
branches and Syringa--through all the fairy days and months, up to 
quite lately. Yes, even last week, it was fragrant with Mignonette 

and Ragged Jack (I mean that Alpine Pink Dianthus Plumarius_), gay 
with yellow Zinnias and blue Salvia in rich luxuriance, with a host of 
smaller, less showy things--with bunches of crimson Roses, and pink La 
France, blooming out from a perfect mist of white and pinkish Japan 
Anemones, white Sweet Peas, and a few broad Sunflowers towering at the 
back--their great stems coruscating all over with stars of gold; and 


here and there clusters of purple Clematis, leaning sadly down from a 
faggot of brown leaves and dead, wiry stalks,--or turning from their 

weak embrace of some red-brown Cryptomeria Elegans. Even last week the 
borders throughout the garden looked filled and cheerful--brilliant 

with scarlet Lobelia and tall deep red Phloxes, and bushes of 

blue-leaved starry Marguerites, and the three varieties of Japan 

Anemone, with strange orange Tigridias and Auratum Lilies and Ladies’ 
Pincushion (_Scabious_, the “Saudades” of the Portuguese language of 
Flowers), and every kind of late as well as summer Roses, the evening 
Primrose (_CEnothera_) making sunshine in each shady spot, with here and 
there the burning flame of a Tritoma; though these last have not done 

well this autumn. 


Out near the carriage drive are Golden Rod and crimsoned patches of 
Azalea, and a second blow of late and self-sown Himalayan (so called) 
Poppies. In one narrow bit of south border one finds that pretty blue 
daisy (_Kaulfussia Amelloides_)--such an odd, pretty little thing. | 
remember a bed of it in the garden of my childhood, and | possess a 
portrait of it, done for me by my mother; and then, never met with it 
again till a year or two ago, when unexpectedly it looked up at me, 
somewhere in a remote country churchyard. | am afraid our present stock 
comes from that very plant. Until now, the long border of many-coloured 
Verbenas was still rather gay, and the three east gables of the house 
were all aflame with Virginian Creeper. But two days of rain spoilt us 
entirely. The variegated Maple slipped its white garment all at once 

in the night, causing a melancholy gap. In the kitchen garden a bright 
red Rose or two remains, but along the east border the half-blown buds 
are rotted away. In the centre of one drenched pink bloom | saw a poor 
drone, drowned as he sat idly there. Small black-headed titmice are 
jerking about among the tallest Rose trees, insect hunting; and still 
tinier wrens flit here and there, bent on the same quest. Great spotted 
missel thrushes are now haunting the pillar Yews, beginning to taste 
the luscious banquet just ready for them. While thus perched amongst 
the sweet scarlet Yew berries and dark foliage, the thrushes always 
bring to one’s mind a design in old tapestry. 


And this reminds me of the good and abundant fruit-feast we have 
ourselves enjoyed this season. Strawberries and Raspberries were 
not much, but such Gooseberries, Apricots, and Nectarines! Peaches, 
plenty enough, but no flavour. Figs, enough to satisfy even _our_ 
greediness,--though we have but one tree, on a west wall. Pears, 
especially Louise Bonne, first-rate and plenty. Apples, a small crop, 
but sufficient. Wood Strawberries have been ripening under the windows 
till within the last few days: | planted them there for the sake of 

the delicious smell of the leaves when decaying--a smell said to be 
perceptible only to the happy few. Nuts (Filberts and Kentish Cobs) 
were plentiful, but we were only allowed a very few dishes of them. 
A large number of nuthatches settled in the garden as soon as the 
nuts were ripe; they nipped them off, and, carrying them to the old 
Acacia tree, which stands conveniently near, stuck them in the rough 


bark and cracked them at their ease (or rather punched holes in them). 
The Acacia’s trunk at one time quite bristled over with the empty 
nutshells, while the husks lay at the roots. The fun of watching these 
busy thieves at work more than made up for the loss of nuts. We had 

a great abundance of large green and yellow wall Plums, also a fair 
quantity of purple. Of sweet Cherries, unless gathered rather unripe, 
my dear blackbirds and starlings never leave us many. But there were 
a good lot of Morellos; they don’t care a bit for them. Whilst on the 
subject of fruit, let me say that never a shot is fired in the garden, 
unless to destroy weazels. Our “garden’s sacred round” is free to every 
bird that flies--the delight of seeing them, and of hearing their 

music, compensates to the full any ravages they may indulge in. Thanks 
to netting without stint, and our Gardener’s incomparable patience and 
longsuffering, | enjoy the garden and my birds in peace; and if they 
ever do any harm, we never know it; fruit and green Peas never fail 
us!... Here is a Sunny morning; and the cows are whisking their tails 
under the Elms, as if it were July. But indeed the last lingering 

trace of summer has vanished: the garden is in ruins, and already the 
redbreast is singing songs of triumph. 


Poor Aim but Good Intent 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of A /augh a day keeps the doctor away, 
by Irvin S. Cobb 

1923 


After his retirement from the presidency Colonel Roosevelt was making 
one of his periodical trips through the Southwest, when word came to him 
in a town in New Mexico that one of his old Rough Riders, a cow hand, 
was in jail on a serious charge over in Arizona and craved that his 

beloved commander would come to see him and, if possible, aid him in his 
present troubles. 


Promptly the Colonel crossed the line. In a small brick coop of a county 
prison he found the veteran. When greetings had been exchanged through 
the bars, Col. Roosevelt said: 


“Jim, I’m certainly sorry to see you in this place.” 


“Kernel,” stated the captive, “I’m sorry ‘bout it myself. And I’m hopin’ 
you kin use your influence to git me out pronto. They really ain’t got 
no right to keep me locked up. My bein’ here is all due to a mistake 
anyway.” 


“A mistake?” echoed the Colonel. “Why, | understood you were charged 
with some serious offence—shooting somebody, wasn’t it?” 


“Well,” said the prisoner, “it’s true | did shoot a lady in the eye. But 
it was an accident, Colonel.” 


“An accident?” 


“Yes suh, a pure accident. | wasn’t shootin’ at that lady at all. | was 
shootin’ at my wife.” 


CHAPTER V. The Predominance of the Goddess. 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Greece and Babylon, by 
Lewis Richard Farnell 

1911 


The next clue that | propose to follow in our general comparison is 

the relative prominence of the goddess-cult in the areas that we are 
surveying. The subject is of importance and interest, partly because 

it may throw some light on the question of the interdependence of the 
adjacent religions, partly because it brings into view certain 

striking facts of religious psychology. A religion without a goddess 

is liable to differ markedly in tone and colour, and probably in 

ritual, from those that possess one. Wherever anthropomorphism is 
allowed free play, the same instinct which evolves the father-god will 
evolve the mother-goddess; and when the religion is one of the type 
which Tiele calls “Nature-religions,” one, that is, where ideas 

reflecting the forces of the natural world lie on the surface of the 
conception of the divine personality, some of these forces are so 
naturally regarded as feminine that the evolution of a goddess appears 
inevitable; and the only world-religions that have rejected this idea 

are the Judaic, the Islamic, and Protestant Christianity. Now 
goddess-cult is often found to exercise a powerful influence on the 
religious emotion; and the religious psychology of a people devoted to 
it will probably differ from those who eschew it; often it will be 

likely to engender a peculiar sentiment of tenderness, of 
sentimentality in {82} an otherwise austere and repellent religious 
system; and the clinging entreaty of the child is heard in the prayers 
or reflected in the ritual; and just as the mother frequently stands 
between the children and the father as the mild intercessor, so the 
goddess often becomes the mediator of mercy to whom the sinners turn 
as their intercessor with the offended god. Such was Isis for the 
Graeco-Roman world; such at times was Athena for the Athenians; such 
is the Virgin for Mediterranean Christendom. 


Or the goddess may be more merciless than any god, more delighting in 
bloodshed, more savage in resisting progress: such often was Artemis 
for the Greeks, such is Kala at this moment in India, a dangerous and 
living force that threatens our rule. Again, the goddess may encourage 
purity in the sexual relations; this was the potential value of the 

ideal of Artemis in Greece, and perhaps the actual value of Mariolatry 

in the Middle Ages. Or the goddess-cult may be the source of what to 


US appears gross licentiousness, as was the case in Babylon and some 
parts of Asia Minor. This discordance in the character of 

goddess-cults may reflect the diversity of the masculine feeling 
towards women, and also to some extent the position of women at 
different stages of culture in the family and in the State. The whole 
subject has many fascinating aspects, which relevance prevents me 
presenting in detail. | have considered elsewhere the sociologic 
questions involved in goddess-cult;[82.1] and | must limit my 
attention here to its value as ethnic evidence. 


In Mesopotamia the phenomenon presents itself at the very earliest 
period of which we have record. The {83} monument already 
described[83.1] on which the goddess Nini is presenting captives to 

the King Annabanini, attests the prevalence of goddess-cult in the 

third millennium; and Tiele supposes--without, | think, sufficient 
evidence--that it was stronger in the Sumerian than in the Semitic 
period. At all events, the conquering Semites may have found the cult 
of goddesses well developed in the land; and in all probability they 
brought at least one of their own with them, namely, Ishtar, whose 
name has its phonetic equivalents in Semitic Anatolia. Also at least 

by the second millennium B.C., the Babylonian pantheon was organised 
after the type of the human family to this extent, that each male 
divinity has his female consort; and it would not help us now to 
consider the theorem put out by Jeremias and others that the various 
Babylonian goddesses are all emanations and varieties of one original 
All-mother. Only the mighty Ishtar remains for the most part aloof 

from the marriage system, and her power transcends that of the other 
goddesses. Originally the chief goddess of the Sumerian Erech, she was 
raised by the Assyrians to the highest position next to their national 
god Asshur;[83.2] and for them she is the great divinity of war, who, 
armed with bow, quiver, and sword, orders the battle-ranks. In a 
famous hymn,[83.3] perhaps the most fervent and moving of all the 
Babylonian collection, she seems exalted to a supreme place above all 
other divinities; another[83.4] displays the same ecstasy in 

adoration of the goddess Belit, imputing omnipotence to her, as one to 
whom the very gods offer prayers. The same idea may be expressed in a 
difficult {84} phrase in a hymn to Nebo[84.1] which contains his 
dialogue with Assurbanipal: “Nebo, who has grasped the feet of the 
divine goddess, Queen of Nineveh,” the goddess who came to be regarded 
as Ishtar. 


From such isolated indications we might conclude that the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion was more devoted to the goddess than to 

the god. We should certainly be wrong, as a more critical and wider 
survey of the facts, so far as they are at present accessible, would 
convince us. These hymns imputing supreme omnipotence to the goddess, 
whether Ishtar or another, may be merely examples of that tendency 

very marked in the Babylonian liturgies, to exalt the particular 

divinity to whom worship is at that moment being paid above all 

others. The ecstatic poet is always contradicting himself. To the 


omnipotent Belit, in the last-mentioned hymn, a phrase is attached 
which Zimmern interprets as “she who carries out the commands of Bel,” 
as if after all she were only a vicegerent. In the beautiful prayer to 
Ishtar proffered by the Assyrian King Asurnasirabal (18th cent. B.C.) 
he implores her to intercede for him, “the Priest-King, thy favourite... 
with Thy beloved the Father of the gods.”[84.2] The beloved wife 
naturally plays the Madonna part of the intercessor; thus Sanherib 
prays that Ninlil “the consort of Ashur, the mother of the great gods, 
may daily speak a favourable word for Sanherib, the king of Assyria, 
before Ashur.”[84.3] But the intercessor is not supreme; and in spite 
of the great power of Ishtar and the fervent {85} devotion she 
aroused, the state-pantheon is predominantly masculine. 


Nor can we, looking at the ancient records of the other Semitic 
peoples, which are often too scanty to dogmatise about, safely speak 
of the supremacy of the goddess in any Semitic community, except in 
Sidon. All that we find everywhere, except among the Israelites, is a 
goddess by the side of a god. According to Weber, in his treatise, 
“Arabien vor dem Islam,”[85.1] the aboriginal god of all the Semites 
when they were in the nomadic condition was the moon-god; and the male 
divinity is nowhere found to be displaced. He is prominent among the 
polytheistic Arabs under the name Athtar.[85.2] Some of the Arab 
deities in North Arabia are revealed to us in an inscription dating 
probably from the fifth century B.C., which mentions the gods Salm, 
Sangala, Asira, and of these Salm was evidently a war-god, as he is 
represented on a relief with a spear.[85.3] 


The Aramaic inscriptions only reveal the goddess Ishtar by the side of 
many powerful gods such as Ramman, Adad the god of storms, Shamash the 
sun-god, Reshef the god of lightning and war, Baal-charran the Lord of 
Harran.[85.4] An eighth-century Aramaic inscription found at Sinjerli 

in North Syria, written in the reign of Tiglath-Pileser IIl., mentions 

no goddess, but regards the kings as under the protection of Hadad, 
Elreshef, and Shamash.[85.5] Even in Canaan and Phoenicia we have no 
reason to say that Astarte rose above Baal; such an epithet as “the 

Face of Baal” appears to maintain the supremacy of the God. In Moab we 
have {86} the evidence of the Mesha stone, which mentions the divine 
pair Ashtor-Chemosh, and in Numbers[86.1] the Moabites are called the 
people of Chemosh. But we have Phoenician inscriptions of the period 
of Persian supremacy in which the king of Byblos, Jachumelek, speaks 
of himself as raised to the kingdom by the Baalat, the queen-goddess 

of that state; and he prays to her that the queen may give him favour 

in the eyes of the gods and in the eyes of the people of his 

land.[86.2] Astarte was _par excellence_ the city-goddess of Sidon, 

and on the later Imperial coinage we see her image drawn in a car. Two 
representations of her have been found, in one of which she is seated 

in front of the king,[86.3] the other shows her embracing him.[86.4] 
King Tabnit of Sidon, whose sarcophagus is in the Museum of 
Constantinople, styles himself “priest of Astarte, King of the 
Sidonians.”[86.5] But in the other Phoenician settlements, such as 


Tyre, Cyprus, and Carthage, the memorials of the male divinity, 

whether Baal, Baal Samin, Baal Ammon, Reshef Mikal, Esmun-Melgqart, are 
at least as conspicuous. It is likely that at certain places in the 
Mediterranean the Semites were touched by the influences of the 
aboriginal Aegean goddess’s cult; this may well have been the case at 
Sidon, and still more probably at Askalon, and it may have penetrated 

as far as Bambyke. 


Speaking generally, however, we may conclude that among the early 
Semites the male divinity was dominant. And if we could believe that 
this is a reflection in their theology of the patriarchal system in 
society, let us observe that the earliest Babylonian {87} evidence 
proves that the patriarchal type of family was dominant in Babylonia 
in the third millennium. 


Passing over to the non-Semitic group of Anatolian cults, and 
considering first the Hittite, we have ample evidence in the great 
relief of Boghaz-Keui of the importance of the goddess; and it may 
well be, as Dr. Frazer has conjectured, that that monument, on which 
we see the great god borne on the shoulders of his worshippers to meet 
the goddess on the lion, gives us the scene of a Holy marriage.[87.1] 
We find the male and female divinity united in a common worship on a 
relief found near Caesarea in the middle of Cappadocia, on the left 
side of which is depicted a warrior-god standing before a 

pillar-shaped altar, while a man in the guise of a warrior is pouring 

a libation before him; on the right is a similar scene, making 

libation before a seated goddess, on whose altar a bird is 
seated.[87.2] Besides this, we have another type of goddess shown us 
on a Hittite votive-relief, on which is carved a large seated female 
figure with a child on her knees; we may Surely interpret this as a 

8Ea KOUPOTPd@OC.[87.3] Again, on two of the reliefs at Euzuk we find 

a seated goddess holding a goblet and approached with prayers, 
libations, and other offerings by priest and priestess,[87.4] and we 
may venture to add to this list of Hittite types the mysterious veiled 
goddess found by Von Oppenheim at Tel-Halaf in Mesopotamia on the 
Chabur, a branch of Euphrates, with an inscription containing the name 
Asshur, a work which, on the evidence of other cuneiform inscriptions 
found on the site, he would date near to {88} 900 B.C.[88.1] But this 
evidence in no way amounts to any proof or affords any suggestion of 
the predominance of the goddess--and the Tel-El-Amarna correspondence 
of the Hittite kings implies that the male and female divinity were 
linked in an equal union in the Hittite religion. The text of the 

treaty between Rameses II. and the Kheta (_circ.. 1290 B.C.) includes 
various sun-gods, Sutekh, the Egyptian name for the Hittite war-god, 
and Antheret (possibly a form of the name Astoret), and other 
goddesses called “the Queen of Heaven, the Mistress of the Soil, the 
Mistress of Mountains.”[88.2] Can we draw any conclusions from that 
extraordinary monument from Fassirlir[88.3] on the borders of 
Lycaonia and Pisidia, representing a young god in a high cap that 
suggests Hittite fashion, standing on the neck of a stooping goddess 


at whose side are two lions? This might seem a naive indication of 
male supremacy; but the sex of the supporting figure does not seem 
clear.[88.4] 


Coming now to the Asia-Minor shore, where in the first millennium B.C. 
the Hellenic colonisation and culture flourished, we find the traces 

of a great goddess-cult discoverable on every important site; though 
recorded only by later writers, as a rule, and interpreted to us by 

the later Greek names, such as Artemis, Leto, Aphrodite, more rarely 
Athena, we can still discern clearly that she belongs to a 

pre-Hellenic stock. The evidence of this can be gathered from many 
sources, and it is unnecessary {89} to detail it here. What is more 
important, and not so easy, is to detect clear proof of the 
predominance of the goddess over the god, a phenomenon that has not 
yet presented itself clearly in the Semitic communities, except at 
Sidon and perhaps Byblos. We find goddess-cult in Cilicia, where 
“Artemis Sarpedonia” is a name that trails with it Minoan 
associations;[89.1] but, as Dr. Frazer has pointed out,[89.2] at 

least at Tarsos and Olba it appears that the male deity was the 
dominant power. At the former city a long series of coins attests the 
supremacy of Baal-Tars and Sandon-Herakles. At Olba the ruling 
priesthood were called the Tevkp{6at, and claim descent from Teukros 
and Aias, but Greek inscriptions giving such names as “Teukros” the 
priest, son of Tarkuaris, support the view that Teukros is a 

Hellenisation of the divine Hittite name Tarku. It is in Lycia where 

we ought, in accordance with a popular theory, to find the clearest 
proof of goddess-supremacy; for we know that the Lycians had the 
matrilinear family system, and this was supposed by Robertson Smith to 
lead logically to that religious product.[89.3] And recently we have 
heard Professor Wilamowitz[89.4] brilliantly expound the theory that 
Leto was the aboriginal mother-goddess of Lycia, called there in the 
Lycian tongue “Lada,” and worshipped as supreme with her son Apollo, 
both of whom the Hellenes found there, and while they transformed Lada 
“the Lady-goddess” into Leto, surnamed Apollo Anto(6nc, in obedience 
to the Lycian rule of calling a son after his mother. And where a son 

is worshipped merely as the son of his {90} mother, we may regard the 
mother-goddess as supreme. The theory about Apollo’s Lycian origin, 
which, | think, contradicts all the important facts, does not concern 

us here. It is his view that Leto is the aboriginal and paramount 
divinity of Lycia which we would wish to test. So far as it rests on 

the equation between Leto and Lada, its philology is bad; for, as Dr. 
Cowley has pointed out on the evidence of Lycian-Greek transcribed 
names, the Greeks would not have transcribed Lada as Leto. 
Furthermore, the geography of the Leto-cult gives no _vraisemblance_ 
to the theory of its Lycian origin; neither have we any proof at all 

of the cult of any goddess in Lycia at an early period, though no 

doubt it existed; the coin of Myra, showing a goddess emerging from 
the split trunk of a tree,[90.1] is of the Imperial period, but 

preserves an ancient legend and an archaic idol-type. But the earliest 
fact of Lycian religion recorded is the predominance of Apollo, and 


the Lycians maintained him as their chief divinity throughout their 
history and long after the very early influences of Hellenic 
colonisation had waned. The inscriptions of Lycia that mention Leto 
are all of the later period; her temple near Xanthos and her two holy 
groves on the coast that Strabo mentions[90.2] are just on the track 
along which the earliest Hellenic influence travelled: and the most 
tenable view is that the Hellenes introduced her. In Caria, at 
Labranda, and again in the vicinity of Stratonikeia, we have proof of 
the early supremacy of a great god whom the Hellenes called Zeus, 
attaching to him in the latter centre of cult the Carian name of 
Panamaros, and associating him with a native goddess called Hera or 
{91} Hekate, who did not claim to be the predominant partner.[91.1] 


It is not till we come to the neighbourhood of Ephesos that we can 
speak positively of goddess-supremacy. Artemis, as the Greeks called 
her here, is admittedly mowto8povia, the first in power and in place. 
Her brother Apollo himself served as the otemavngdpoc of the Artemis 
of Magnesia, that is, as her officiating magistrate,[91.2] and 

Artemis of Magnesia we may take to be the same aboriginal goddess as 
the Ephesian. Certain features of her worship will be considered later 
in a comparative survey of ritual and cult-ideas. | will only indicate 
here the absence of any proof of the Semitic origins of the Ephesian 
Artemis,[91.3] and the associations that link her with the great 
mother-goddess of Phrygia. When we reach the area within which this 
latter cult and its cognate forms prevailed, we can posit the 
predominance of the goddess as a salient fact of the popular religion 
imprinting indelible traits upon the religious physiognomy of the 
people. The god Attis was dear to the aboriginal Phrygian as to the 
later generations, but he was only the boy-lover, the young son who 
died and rose again. The great goddess was supreme and eternal; and 
her power spread into Lydia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and Galatia, and far 
and wide in the later period across the sea. {92} Her counterpart in 
Cappadocia was Ma, the great goddess of Comana, in whose worship we 
hear nothing of the male divinity. In this wide area, governed by the 
religion of the Great Mother, we can trace a similar ritual and 
something of the same religious psychology in the various peoples: 
orgiastic liturgy and ecstatic passion, a craving for complete 
identification with the goddess that led to acts of sexual madness 
such as emasculation; also a marked tone of sorrow and tenderness in 
the legends and religious service. In following back to its 
fountain-head the origins of this cult, we are led inevitably to 

Minoan Crete. 


There are many links revealed both by legend and cult that associate 
Crete with the country adjacent to the Troad, with Lydia and Caria. 

And we may tentatively hold to the dogma that Kybele-Rhea, Hipta of 
Lydia, who appears now as a virgin, now as a mother-goddess, Ma who 
appears in Caria, but whose chief historic centre was Comana of 
Cappadocia, were all descended from or specialised forms of an 
aboriginal Aegean or Anatolian goddess whose cult was also maintained 


by the Hittites. Of her nature and ritual | may speak later. | am only 
concerned here with the correctness of the view put forward by Sir 
Arthur Evans.[92.1] “It is probable that in the Mycenaean religion as 

in the later Phrygian, the female aspect of divinity predominated, 

fitting on, as it seems to have, down to the matriarchal system. The 
male divinity is not so much the consort as the son or the youthful 
favourite.” If we put aside the suggestion of a matriarchal theory 

here, the main idea in this judgment accords generally with the 
evidence that the author of it has himself done most to accumulate and 
to present to us. It is {93} not insignificant that the earliest type 

of Aegean idol in existence is that of a goddess, not a god; and in 

the more developed Minoan period the representations of the goddess 
are more frequent and more imposing than those of the god; while in 
the few scenes of cult where the male deity appears in her company, he 
appears in a subordinate position, either in a corner of the field or 
standing before her throne.[93.1] And a strong current of early Greek 
legend induces us to believe that when the earliest Hellenes reached 
Crete they found a powerful goddess-cult overshadowing the island, 
associated with the figure of a young or infant god: hence spread the 
Cretan worship of Rhea and the MAtnp tWv 9Eewv, and hence there came to 
a few places on the Hellenic mainland, where Minoan influence was 
strong, the cult and the cult-legend of the infant Zeus.[93.2] Yet we 
must not strain the evidence too far; besides the youthful or infant 
Cretan god, there may have been the powerful cult of a father-god as 
well. On three monuments we catch a glimpse of the armed deity of the 
sky.[93.3] What is more important is the prominence of the 
double-headed axe in the service of the Minoan palace; and this must 
be a fetichistic emblem mystically associated with the thunder-god, 
though occasionally the goddess might borrow it. The prominence and 
great vogue of this religious emblem detracts somewhat from the weight 
of the evidence as pointing to the supremacy of the female divine 
partner. It is Zeus, not Rhea, that inspired Minos, as Jahwé inspired 
Moses, and Shamash Hammurabbi. Yet the view is probably right on the 
whole that the mother-goddess was a more frequent figure in {94} the 
Minoan service, and was nearer and dearer to the people. 


May we also regard her as the prototype of all the leading Hellenic 
goddesses? The consideration of this question will bring this 
particular line of inquiry to a close. 


If we find goddess-supremacy among the early Hellenes, shall we 
interpret it as an Aryan-Hellenic tradition, or as an alien and 
borrowed trait in their composite religion? If borrowed, are they more 
likely to have derived it from the East or from their immediate 
predecessors in the regions of Aegean culture? The latter question, if 
it arises, we ought to be able to answer at last. 


We might guard ourselves at the outset against the uncritical dogma 
which has been proclaimed at times that the goddesses in the various 
Aryan polytheisms were all alien, and borrowed from the pre-Aryan 


peoples in whose lands they settled. Any careful study of the Vedic 

and old-Germanic, Phrygo-Thracian religions can refute this wild 
statement: the wide prevalence in Europe of the worship of “Mother 
Earth,” which Professor Dieterich’s treatise establishes,[94.1] is 
sufficient evidence in itself. Nor could we believe that the early 

Aryans were unmoved by an anthropomorphic law of the religious 
imagination that is almost universally operative. The Hellenic Aryans, 
then, must be supposed to have brought certain of their own goddesses 
into Greece, and perhaps philology will be able one day to tell us who 
exactly they were. On linguistic and other grounds, Dione and Demeter 
may be accepted as provedly old Hellenic: on the same grounds, 
probably, Hera; also the name and cult of Hestia is certainly 
“Aryan,”[94.2] only we {95} dare not call her in the earliest, and 
scarcely at any period, a true personal goddess. Now, there is a 
further important induction that we may confidently make: at the 
period when the Aryan conquerors were pushing their way into Aegean 
lands and the Indo-Iranians into the Punjaub and Mesopotamia, they had 
a religious bias making for the supremacy of the Father-God and 
against the supremacy of the goddess. We can detect the same instinct 
also in the old Germanic pantheon.[95.1] Its operation is most 

visible when the Thrako-Phrygian stock, and their cousins the 
Bithynian, broke into the north of Asia Minor, and the regions on the 
south of the Black Sea. The god-cult they bring with them clashes with 
the aboriginal and--as it proved--invincible supremacy of the goddess 
linked to her divine boy: we hear of such strange cult-products as 
Attis-Nlanaioc, Father Attis, and one of the old Aryan titles of the 

High God appears in the Phrygian Zeus Bayatioc, Bagha in old Persian 
and Bog in Slavonic meaning deity. The Aryan hero-ancestor of the 
Phrygian stock, Manes, whom Sir William Ramsay believes to be 
identical with the god Men, becomes the father of Atys;[95.2] also we 
have later proof of the powerful cult of Zeus the Thunderer, Zeus the 
Leader of Hosts, in this region of the southern shore of the Black 

Sea. Another induction that | venture, perhaps incautiously, to make, 

is that in no Aryan polytheism is there to be found the worship of an 
isolated or virgin-goddess, keeping apart from relations with the male 
{96} deity: the goddesses in India, Germany, Ireland, Gaul,[96.1] 
Thrace, and Phrygia are usually associated temporarily or permanently 
with the male divinity, and are popularly regarded as maternal, if not 
as wedded. Trusting to the guidance of these two inductions, and 
always conscious of the lacunae in our records, we may draw this 
important conclusion concerning the earliest religious history of 

Hellas: namely, that where we find the powerful cult of an isolated 
goddess, she belongs to the pre-Hellenic population. The axiom applies 
at once and most forcibly to Artemis and Athena; the one dominant in 
certain parts of Arcadia and Attica, the other the exclusive deity of 

the Attic Acropolis. Their virginal character was probably a later 

idea arising from their isolation, their aversion to cult-partnership 

with the male deity.[96.2] The Aryan Hellenes were able to plant 

their Zeus and Poseidon on the high hill of Athens, but not to 
overthrow the supremacy of Athena in the central shrine and in the 


aboriginal soul of the Athenian people. As regards Hera, the question 
is more difficult: the excavations at the Heraeum have been supposed 
by Dr. Waldstein to prove the worship of a great goddess on that site, 
going back in time to the third millennium B.C.,[96.3] a period 

anterior to the advent of the god-worshipping Aryan Hellenes. And this 
goddess remained {97} dominant through all history at Argos and Samos. 
But we have no reason for supposing that her name was Hera in that 
earliest period. Phonetically, the word is best explained as “Aryan”: 

if it was originally the name brought by the Hellenes and designating 
the wife-goddess of the sky-god--and in spite of recent theories that 
contradict it | still incline to this view--the Hellenes could apply 

it to the great goddess of the Argolid, unless her aversion to 
matrimony was a dogma, or her religious isolation a privilege, too 
strong to infringe. This does not seem to have been the case. The 
goddess of Samian cult, a twin-institution with the Argive, was no 
virgin, but united with the sky-god in an old tepdc yauoc. 
Nevertheless, throughout all history the goddess in Argos, and 
probably in Samos, is a more powerful cult-figure than the god. 


As regards Aphrodite, few students of Greek religion would now assign 
her to the original Aryan-Hellenic polytheism. Most still regard her 

as coming to the Greek people from the Semitic area of the Astarte 
cult. And this was the view that | formerly developed in the second 
volume of my _Cults_. But at that time we were all ignorant of the 
facts of Minoan-Mycenaean religion, and some of us were deceived 
concerning the antiquity of the Phoenician settlements in Cyprus and 
Hellas. The recently discovered evidence points, | think, inevitably 

to the theory that Sir Arthur Evans supports; that the goddess of 
Cyprus, the island where the old Minoan culture lived longest, is one 
form of the great goddess of that gifted Aegean people, who had 
developed her into various manifestations through long centuries of 
undisturbed religious life. Let us finally observe that it is just 

these names, Artemis, Athena, Aphrodite, that have hitherto defied 
linguistic {98} explanation on either Aryan or Semitic phonetic 
principles. We do not yet know the language of King Minos. 


A cursory and dogmatic answer may now be given to the two questions 
posed above. The Aryan Hellenes did not bring with them the supremacy 
of the goddess, for the idea was not natural to them: they did not 
borrow it from any Semitic people in the second millennium, for at 

that time it was not natural to the Semites: they found it on the soil 

of the Aegean lands, as a native growth of an old Mediterranean 

religion, a strong plant that may be buried under the deposits of 

alien creeds, but is always forcing its head up to the light again. 


Therefore in tracing goddess-cult from the Euphrates valley to the 
western Aegean shores, as a test of the influence of the East on the 
West, we are brought up sharply at this point. The Western world is 
divided from the Eastern by this very phenomenon that the older 
scholars used to regard as proving a connection. And it may well have 


been the Western cult that influenced the western Semites. 


CHAPTER X - Cicadas in England 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of The romance of insect life, by Edmund Selous 
1914 


Cicadas in England—A blower of bubbles—The prolific Aphis—A 
nice calculation—Scientific curiosity—Dragon-fly armies—The 
son of the south-west wind. 


IT is generally understood that there are no cicadas or tettixes in 
England, and this—with a reservation in favour of a single species 
residing in the New Forest—is roundly asserted in various entomological 
works of authority. Since, however, Mr. George Bowdler Buckton, F.R.S., 
has written a monograph of the British Cicadee_, or _Tettigidae_, in two 
volumes, each of which has a number of plates giving figures of the 
various species, all with their Latin names, there would seem to be a 
conflict of learned opinion; and |, for my part—since one of these 
species has relations with a nice little parasite which | should like to 
describe—am of opinion, after profound investigation and impartial 
weighing of the evidence on both sides, that Mr. Buckton is right. What 
strikes one at first sight as curious is that numbers of creatures, as 
large sometimes as humble bees, or larger, and of very striking 
appearance—often quite brilliantly coloured—should for so long have 
escaped observation; for certainly one has never seen them oneself, and, 
on making inquiries, one soon finds that nobody else has. But there is 
an explanation of this seeming miracle, and that of a not very 
satisfactory nature. One may have noticed, whilst going through the 
plates, that in the neighbourhood of each striking figure there are two 
little irrelevant-looking black lines, drawn soft and fine, very 
unobtrusive, looking as though they wished to elude observation; and 
gradually it begins to dawn upon you that these lines represent the real 
size in linear measurement of the very salient, outré_-looking creature 
you are looking at. This, then, is the key to the mystery. England is 

full of cicadas, but they are all so small that nobody can see them—at 
least without taking some trouble. So our poets have been silent, our 
philosophers have made no reflections, and our ploughmen, to this day, 
are without a proper objective for those appreciative perceptions of 

life around them which, if it only existed, there might be some evidence 
of their possessing. Our aristocracy too, or old county families, have 
never been able to “think gold of themselves,” as the saying is, on 
account of their golden tettix-pins, though the feeling itself has not 
been entirely denied them. In a word, our national character has been 
uninfluenced by cicadas, and, on this, two questions arise: first—for it 
is no use to start on an assumption—whether faults exist in it, and 
then, if they do, whether all or any of them are due to this cause. But 
such matters are for the historian to deal with, and would be out of 


place in the pages of a work like this. 


Though cicadas are so small in England—whilst their voices, if they have 
any, as there seems no particular reason to doubt, are too attenuated to 
be audible to our human ears—yet they are not quite invisible. When 
seen, however, they are known by some other name, such as frog-hoppers, 
tree-hoppers, or the like. Some of these, in their larval stage, which 

much resembles the adult, take a great deal of pains to conceal 
themselves, though in this they have another reason than that of wishing 
to elude observation. Our common cuckoo-spit is a good instance of this, 
and also of how a wrong explanation of a common and easily observed 
phenomenon may for a long time be given, not only in popular works, but 
also in scientific text-books or monographs, or within the supposedly 
up-to-date pages of various encyclopeedias. The cuckoo-spit, as everyone 
knows, sits in the midst of a little bower of froth (allied to that 

other of bliss perhaps) which, on being examined, resolves itself into 

an accumulation of bubbles, having a somewhat sticky consistency. We had 
always been told—and still are now very often, though the contrary has 
been well made out—that these bubbles proceeded from the insect itself, 
after the manner of any other secretion. But this is not the case. The 
secretion here is only a clear fluid, and into this the insect 

afterwards blows bubbles by a mechanical process, and through the 
addition of air. It is Professor E. S. Morse who, in the pages of 

_Appleton’s Popular Scientific Monthly_,[35] has thus revolutionised all 
our ideas on this subject. His account is as follows: “The so-called 
frog-spittle or cuckoo-spit appears as little flecks of froth on grass, 
buttercups, and many other plants during the early summer. Immersed in 
this froth is found a little green insect, sometimes two or three of 

them concealed by the same moist covering. This little creature 
represents the early stage of an insect which, in its full growth, still 

lives upon grass, and is easily recognised by its triangular shape and 

its ability of jumping like a grasshopper.” 


“If the insect is cleared from the mass of froth it will crawl quite 

rapidly along the stem of the plant, stopping, at times, to pierce the 
stem for the purpose of sucking the juices within, and finally settling 
down in earnest, clutching the stem with its legs. After sucking for 
some time, a clear fluid is seen to exude from the end of the abdomen, 
flowing over the body first, and gradually filling up the spaces between 
the legs and the lower part of the body and the stem upon which it 
rests. During all this time not a trace of an air-bubble appears; simply 
a clear, slightly viscid fluid is exuded, and this is the only matter 

that escapes from the insect. This state of partial immersion continues 
for an hour or more. During this time, and even when walking, the 
posterior segments of the insect’s abdomen are extended at intervals, 
the abdomen turning upwards at the same time. It is a kind of 
reaching-up movement, but whether this action accompanies a discharge of 
fluid, or is an attempt at reaching for air, | have not ascertained. 
Suddenly the insect begins to make bubbles by turning its tail out of 
the fluid, opening the posterior segment, and grasping, as with a pair 


of claspers, a moiety of air, then turning the tail down into the fluid, 

again, and instantly allowing the enclosed air to escape. These 
movements go on at the rate of seventy or eighty times a minute. The 

tail is moved alternately to the right and left in perfect rhythm, so 

that the bubbles are distributed on both sides of the body, and these 

are crowded towards the head, till the entire fluid is filled with 

bubbles, and the froth thus made runs over the back and around the stem. 
In half a minute some thirty or forty bubbles are made in this way—a 

bulk of air two or three times exceeding that of the body—without the 
slightest diminution in the size of the body.” 


It seems clear, therefore, that the air which is put to this purpose is 
abstracted directly from the atmosphere, and that neither it nor the 
bubbles manufactured through it have ever been within the body of the 
insect. Moreover, if the little bubble-maker be thoroughly dried—which, 
according to Professor Morse, is a matter of difficulty—it will continue 

to secrete such spare fluid as it still has, but not the tiniest bubble 

is seen to issue with this. If set in a drop of water it struggles to 

the surface, and then goes through the same process of blowing bubbles 
as it has done when immersed in fluid of its own distilling. The result, 
however, is not the same, for the water will not hold the bubbles, which 
constantly disappear. Such, then, is the manner in which the frothy pool 
is made. What purposes does it answer? That of a pond, apparently, for 
it would appear that in their larval state these little frog-, or 
tree-hoppers, are to some extent aquatic insects. If kept dry and not 
allowed to renew their supply of fluid, their body shrivels, and before 
long they die. This is not through suffocation, since they can breathe 
air, by means of spiracles, in the ordinary way. If, however, they are 
examined closely, certain leaf-like appendages may be detected upon each 
side of the seventh and eighth segments of the abdomen, and Professor 
Morse suggests that these may be of the nature of branchie, or gills, 
enabling the insect to breathe, also, in water or fluid, by abstracting 

the air from it, after the manner of a fish, as some other aquatic larvee 
do. “As many of these,” he says, “respire in two ways, either inhaling 

air through the spiracles, or by means of branchial leaflets, so 
_Aphrophora_ (for that is the classic name of our insect) may likewise 
utilise its branchial tufts for the same purpose. Thus we may see the 
reason for this bubble-blowing, since each fresh bubble added to the 
mass may aerate the fluid, so to speak, and thus secure at intervals a 
fresh supply of oxygen.”[36] 


In early spring, if one examines the leaf-buds of rose trees, which now 
begin to swell, one may often see tiny little black specks, like grains 

of gunpowder, scattered over their surface, especially within any fold 

or crevice which it presents. These are the eggs of the Aphides, insects 
which, if not cicadas, are not so very far removed from them, and which, 
looked at from various points of view, are extremely interesting little 
creatures. One of these points of view, which we may conveniently start 
from, is their extraordinary rate of increase, which exceeds even that 

of the Chinese. “A single insect,” says Mr. Buckton, “hatched from one 


of these shining black ova may be the mother of many billions of young, 
even during her lifetime. Reaumur calculated that one Aphis may be the 
mother of the enormous number of 5,904,900,000 individuals during the 
month or six weeks of her existence. But neither Tongard nor Morren is 
satisfied with this estimate, both declaring that quintillions are 

within the capabilities of a single mother’s efforts. Professor Huxley 
(who, by the way, was not interested in the alleged phenomena of 
Spiritualism, even if true_) makes a curious calculation which, at any 
rate, affords some approximate idea of what a quintillion of Aphides 
might mean. Assuming that an Aphis weighs as little as one-thousandth of 
a grain (which is less than | should ever have thought), and that it 
requires a man to be very stout to weigh more than two million grains, 
he shows that the tenth brood of Aphides alone, without adding the 
product of all the generations which precede the tenth, if all the 
members survive the perils to which they are exposed, contains more 
ponderable substance than 500,000,000 of stout men: that is, more than 
the whole population of China.”[37] This, it appears, is an 
under-estimate, which is rather annoying, for one would like to call it 

a gross exaggeration. But facts are facts—in whatever degree they may 
interest one—and it is impossible not to feel respect for an insect like 
this, especially in these days, when the diminished returns of the 

census are beginning to cause alarm as to the future destinies even of 
our own once proudly fecund race. It is a wonderful record for a single 
individual—to have weighed down China—and when Mr. Buckton remarks that 
facts like these regarding the prolific nature of Aphides “afford 

sufficient explanation of the occurrence of the extraordinary swarms so 
often noticed by authors,”[37] nobody is likely to disagree with him. 
With billions a certainty, and quintillions in the air, swarms seem 

amply accounted for. 


One of the authors here alluded to is our homely immortal, White of 
Selborne. “I shall here mention,” he says, “an emigration of small 
Aphides, which was observed in the village of Selborne no longer ago 
than August 1st, 1785. At about three o’clock in the afternoon of that 
day, which was very hot, the people of this village were surprised by a 
shower of Aphides, or smother-flies, which fell in these parts. Those 

that were walking in the streets at that juncture found themselves 
covered with these insects, which settled, also, on the hedges and 
gardens, blackening all the vegetables where they alighted. My annuals 
were discoloured with them, and the stalks of a bed of onions were quite 
coated over for six days after. These armies were then, no doubt, ina 
state of emigration and shifting their quarters; and might have come, as 
far as we know, from the great hop-plantations of Kent or Sussex, the 
wind being, all that day, in the easterly quarter. They were observed, 

at the same time, in great clouds about Farnham, and all along the vale 
from Farnham to Alton.”[38] 


Other great migrations of Aphides have at various times been observed. 
In the autumn of 1834 the city of Gand was invaded, and, one may almost 
say, taken by a vast army of them, and at Bruges and Antwerp the same 


swarm is said to have darkened the sun,[39] a result of such gatherings 
more noticeable elsewhere than in England, since our sun usually is 
darkened. Insects, though their movements are not so regular, nor, as a 
rule, so noticeable as those of birds, yet often migrate—how often or 
how regularly it is difficult to say. Locusts are, of course, the stock 
example as well as the most terrific one, but perhaps dragon-flies, were 
they as destructive, would have been as much noted in this connexion. 
Their migrations seem to be tolerably frequent, and a record of them 
between 1494 and 1868 has been published by Koppen, a German 
entomologist. In 1881 a great flight of them took place in Illinois. 

“The air,” we are told, “for miles around seemed literally alive with 
these dragon-flies, from a foot above ground to as far as eye could 
reach, all flying in the same direction, a south-westerly course, and 

the few that would occasionally cross the track of the majority could 

all the more easily be noticed from the very regular and swift course 
they generally pursued; but even these few stray ones would soon fall in 
with the rest again. Very few were seen alighting and all carefully 
avoided any movable obstacles.”[40] This migration took place during a 
very dry season, and may have been caused by it owing to the drying up 
of swamps, ponds, etc., in which the insects would otherwise have laid 
their eggs, obliging them to seek other suitable places. 


In the spring of 1900 a great migration of dragon-flies was observed in 
Belgium. “All the observers agree that the insects flew rather low, with 
astonishing regularity, and without resting; that they kept close to the 
earth, where there were no obstacles, but that they mounted to a height 
of 10 to 12 metres when houses or trees were in the way. They did not go 
round obstacles in their line of route, but surmounted them, and 
descended on the other side. According to some observers, their flight 
was very slow, others again asserting that it was very swift. When the 
velocity could be estimated, however, it was found to be at 5 métres per 
second or 18 kilometres (11% miles) per hour (so that the slows have 
it). In general they went in groups, more or less isolated, and more or 
less dense.” The writer of the above account—a Belgian—concludes thus: 
“All the facts point to the following conclusions: The dragon-flies of 

the 5th came from regions situated to the east of the country, which 
they entered in several columns, flying at a great altitude: between 7 
and 8 a.m. they descended towards the earth, continuing their route 
towards the west. But we remain in ignorance of their point of 
departure. The swarm probably quitted its usual habitation early in the 
morning, and immediately flew to a great height. It was only on arriving 
near the earth that they flew against the wind”[41] (which, however, 
they then continued to do). 


What Mr. Hudson calls “dragon-fly storms” are a special phenomenon of 
the Pampas. In this case the cause of the migration—for such movements 
seem to come under this heading—is a special wind called the pampero_, 
that blows south-west from the interior of the Pampas. It is very 

violent, cold, and dry, and the dragon-flies evidently fear it. The 

“storm” is thus described by Mr. Hudson: “It is in summer and autumn 


that the large dragon-flies appear; not _with_ the wind, but—and this is 
the most curious part of the matter—in advance of it; and inasmuch as 
these insects are not seen in the country at other times, and frequently 
appear in seasons of prolonged drought, when all the marshes and 
watercourses for many hundreds of miles are dry, they must, of course, 
traverse immense distances, flying before the wind at a speed of 70 or 
80 miles an hour. On some occasions they appear almost simultaneously 
with the wind, going by like a flash, and instantly disappearing from 
sight. You have scarcely time to see them before the wind strikes you. 
As a rule, however, they make their appearance from 5 to 15 minutes 
before the wind strikes; and when they are in great numbers, the air, to 
a height of 10 or 12 feet above the surface of the ground, is all at 

once seen to be full of them, rushing past with extraordinary velocity 

in a north-easterly direction. In very oppressive weather, and when the 
swiftly advancing pampero_ brings no moving mountains of mingled cloud 
and dust, and is, consequently, not expected, the sudden apparition of 
the dragon-fly is a most welcome one, for then an immediate burst of 
cold wind is confidently looked for. In the expressive vernacular of the 
gauchos the large dragon-fly is called ‘_hijo del pampero_,’ son of the 
south-west wind.”[42] 
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Hurrying close upon the serenest of Egyptian sunsets came a night of 
storms. The wind got up about ten. By midnight the river was racing in 
great waves, and our dahabeeyah rolling at her moorings like a ship at 
sea. The sand, driving in furious gusts from the Libyan desert, dashed 

like hail against our cabin windows. Every moment we were either bumping 
against the bank or being rammed by our own felucca. At length, a little 
before dawn, a huge slice of the bank gave way, thundering like an 
avalanche upon our decks; whereupon Reis Hassan, being alarmed for the 
safety of the boat, hauled us up to a little sheltered nook a few 

hundred yards higher. Taking it altogether, we had not had such a lively 
night since leaving Benisouef. 


The lookout next morning was dismal--the river running high in yeasty 
waves; the boats all huddled together under the shore; the western bank 
hidden in clouds of sand. To get under way was impossible, for the wind 
was dead against us; and to go anywhere by land was equally out of the 
question. Karnak in a sand-storm would have been grand to see; but one 
would have needed a diving-helmet to preserve eyes and ears from 
destruction. 


Toward afternoon the fury of the wind so far subsided that we were able 
to cross the river and ride to Medinet Habu and the Ramesseum. As we 
achieved only a passing glimpse of these wonderful ruins, | will for the 
present say nothing about them. We came to know them so well hereafter 
that no mere first impression would be worth record. 


A light but fitful breeze helped us on next day as far as Erment, the 
Ptolemaic Hermonthis, once the site of a goodly temple, now of an 
important sugar factory. Here we moored for the night, and after dinner 
received a visit of ceremony from the bey--a tall, slender, 
sharp-featured, bright-eyed man in European dress, remarkably dignified 
and well bred--who came attended by his secretary, Kawass, and 
pipe-bearer. Now the Bey of Erment is a great personage in these parts. 
He is governor of the town as well as superintendent of the sugar 
factory; holds a military command; has his palace and gardens close by, 
and his private steamer on the river; and is, like most high officials 


in Egypt, a Turk of distinction. The secretary, who was the bey’s 
younger brother, wore a brown Inverness cape over a long white 
petticoat, and left his slippers at the saloon door. He sat all the time 
with his toes curiously doubled under, so that his feet looked like 
clenched fists in stockings. Both gentlemen wore tarbooshes and carried 
visiting-canes. The visiting-cane, by the way, plays a conspicuous part 
in modern Egyptian life. It measures about two and a half feet in 

length, is tipped at both ends with gold or silver, and is supposed to 

add the last touch of elegance to the bearer. 


We entertained our guests with coffee and lemonade, and, as well as we 
could, with conversation. The bey, who spoke only Turkish and Arabic, 
gave a flourishing account of the sugar works, and dispatched his 
pipe-bearer for a bundle of fresh canes and some specimens of raw and 
candied sugars. He said he had an English foreman and several English 
workmen, and that for the English as a nation he had the highest 
admiration and regard; but that the Arabs “had no heads.” To our 
inquiries about the ruins, his replies were sufficiently discouraging. 

Of the large temple every vestige had long since disappeared; while of 
the smaller one only a few columns and part of the walls were yet 
standing. They lay out beyond the town and a long way from the river. 
There was very little to see. It was all “sagheer” (small); “mooshtaib” 
(bad); not worth the trouble of the walk. As for “anteekahs,” they were 
rarely found here, and when found were of slight value. 


A scarab which he wore in a ring was then passed round and admired. It 
fell to our little lady’s turn to examine it last and restore it to the 

owner. But the owner, with a bow and a deprecating gesture, would have 
none of it. The ring was a toy--a nothing--the lady’s--his no longer. 

She was obliged to accept it, however unwillingly. To decline would 

have been to offend. But it was the way in which the thing was done that 
made the charm of this little incident. The grace, the readiness, the 
courtesy, the lofty indifference of it, were alike admirable. Macready 

in his best days could have done it with as princely an air; but even he 
would probably have missed something of the oriental reticence of the 
Bey of Erment. 


He then invited us to go over the sugar factory (which we declined on 
account of the lateness of the hour), and presently took his leave. 
About ten minutes after came a whole posse of presents--three large 
bouquets of roses for the sittat (ladies), two scarabei, a small 
funereal statuette in the rare green porcelain, and a live turkey. We in 
return sent a complicated English knife with all sorts of blades, and 
some pots of English jam. 


The wind rose next morning with the sun, and by breakfast time we had 
left Erment far behind. All that day the good breeze served us well. The 
river was alive with cargo-boats. The Philee put on her best speed. The 
little Bagstones kept up gallantly. And the Fostat, a large iron 
dahabeeyah full of English gentlemen, kept us close company all the 


afternoon. We were all alike bound for Esneh, which is a large trading 
town and lies twenty-six miles south of Erment. 


Now, at Esneh the men were to bake again. Great, therefore, was Reis 
Hassan’s anxiety to get in first, secure the oven and buy the flour 

before dusk. The reis of the Fostat and he of the Bagstones were equally 
anxious, and for the same reasons. Our men, meanwhile, were wild with 
excitement, watching every maneuver of the other boats; hanging on to 
the shoghool like a swarm of bees; and obeying the word of command with 
unwonted alacrity. As we neared the goal the race grew hotter. The honor 
of the boats was at stake, and the bread question was for the moment 
forgotten. Finally all three dahabeeyahs ran in abreast and moored side 

by side in front of a row of little open cafés, just outside the town. 


Esneh (of which the old Egyptian civil name was Sni, and the Roman name 
Latopolis) stands high upon the mounds of the ancient city. It is a 

large place--as large, apparently, as Minieh, and, like Minieh, it is 

the capital of a province. Here dragomans lay in provision of limes, 
charcoal, flour and live stock for the Nubian journey; and crews bake 

for the last time before their return to Egypt. For in Nubia food is 

scarce and prices are high, and there are no public ovens. 


It was about five o’clock on a market day when we reached Esneh and the 
market was not yet over. Going up through the usual labyrinth of 
windowless mud-alleys where the old men crouched, smoking, under every 
bit of sunny wall, and the children swarmed like flies, and the cry for 
backshish buzzed incessantly about our ears, we came to an open space in 
the upper part of the town, and found ourselves all at once in the midst 

of the market. Here were peasant-folk selling farm produce; 

stall-keepers displaying combs, looking-glasses, gaudy printed 
handkerchiefs and cheap bracelets of bone and colored glass; camels 

lying at ease and snarling at every passer-by; patient donkeys; 

ownerless dogs; veiled women; blue and black robed men; and all the 
common sights and sounds of a native market. Here too, we found Reis 
Hassan bargaining for flour, Talhemy haggling with a charcoal dealer; 

and the M. B.’s buying turkeys and geese for themselves and a huge store 
of tobacco for their crew. Most welcome sight of all, however, was a 

dingy chemist’s shop, about the size of a sentry-box, over the door of 
which was suspended an Arabic inscription; while inside, robed all in 

black, sat a lean and grizzled Arab, from whom we bought a big bottle of 
rose-water to make eye-lotion for L----’s ophthalmic patients. 


Meanwhile there was a temple to be seen at Esneh; and this temple, as we 
had been told, was to be found close against the market-place. We looked 
round in vain, however, for any sign of pylon or portico. The chemist 

said it was “kureiyib,” which means “near by.” A camel-driver pointed to 

a dilapidated wooden gateway in a recess between two neighboring houses. 
A small boy volunteered to lead the way. We were greatly puzzled. We had 
expected to see the temple towering above the surrounding houses, as at 
Luxor, and could by no means understand how any large building to which 


that gateway might give access should not be visible from without. 


The boy, however, ran and thumped upon the gate and shouted “Abbas! 
Abbas!” Mehemet Ali, who was doing escort, added some thundering blows 
with his staff and a little crowd gathered, but no Abbas came. 


The by-standers, as usual, were liberal with their advice; recommending 
the boy to climb over and the sailor to knock louder and suggesting that 
Abbas the absent might possibly be found in a certain neighboring café. 
At length | somewhat impatiently expressed my opinion that there was 
“Mafeesh Birbeh” (no temple at all); whereupon a dozen voices were 
raised to assure me that the Birbeh was no myth--that it was “kebir” 
(big)--that it was “kwy-ees” (beautiful)--and that all the “Ingleez” 

came to see it. 


In the midst of the clamor, however, and just as we are about to turn 
away in despair, the gate creaks open; the gentlemen of the Fostat troop 
out in puggaries and knickerbockers; and we are at last admitted. 


This is what we see--a little yard surrounded by mud walls; at the 

farther end of the yard a dilapidated doorway; beyond the doorway, a 
strange-looking, stupendous mass of yellow limestone masonry, long and 
low and level and enormously massive. A few steps farther and this 
proves to be the curved cornice of a mighty temple--a temple neither 
ruined nor defaced, but buried to the chin in the accumulated rubbish of 
a score of centuries. This part is evidently the portico. We stand close 
under a row of huge capitals. The columns that support them are buried 
beneath our feet. The ponderous cornice juts out above our heads. From 
the level on which we stand to the top of that cornice may measure about 
twenty-five feet. A high mud wall runs parallel to the whole width of 

the facade, leaving a passage of about twelve feet in breadth between 
the two. A low mud parapet and a handrail reach from capital to capital. 
All beyond is vague, cavernous, mysterious--a great shadowy gulf, in the 
midst of which dim ghosts of many columns are darkly visible. From an 
opening between two of the capitals a flight of brick steps leads down 
into a vast hall so far below the surface of the outer world, so gloomy, 

so awful, that it might be the portico of Hades. 


Going down these steps we come to the original level of the temple. We 
tread the ancient pavement. We look up to the massive ceiling, recessed 
and sculptured and painted, like the ceiling at Denderah. We could 
almost believe, indeed, that we are again standing in the portico of 
Denderah. The number of columns is the same. The arrangement of the 
intercolumnar screen is the same. The general effect and the main 
features of the plan are the same. In some respects, however, Esneh is 
even more striking. The columns, though less massive than those of 
Denderah, are more elegant and look loftier. Their shafts are covered 
with figures of gods and emblems and lines of hieroglyphed inscription, 
all cut in low relief. Their capitals, in place of the huge draped 
Hathor-heads of Denderah, are studied from natural forms--from the 


lotus-lily, the papyrus-blossom, the plumy date-palm. The 

wall-sculpture, however, is inferior to that at Denderah and 

immeasurably inferior to the wall-sculpture at Karnak. The figures are 

of the meanest Ptolemaic type and all of one size. The inscriptions, 

instead of being grouped wherever there happened to be space and so 
producing the richest form of wall decoration ever devised by man, are 
disposed in symmetrical columns, the effect of which, when compared with 
the florid style of Karnak, is as the methodical neatness of an 

engrossed deed to the splendid freedom of an illuminated manuscript. 


The steps occupy the place of the great doorway. The jambs and part of 
the cornice, the intercolumnar screen, the shafts of the columns under 
whose capitals we came in, are all there, half-projecting from and 
half-imbedded in the solid mound beyond. The light, however, comes in 
from so high up and through so narrow a space, that one’s eyes need to 
become accustomed to the darkness before any of these details can be 
distinguished. Then, by degrees, forms of deities familiar and 

unfamiliar emerge from the gloom. 


The temple is dedicated to Knum[44] or Kneph, the soul of the world, 
whom we now see for the first time. He is ram-headed and holds in his 
hand the “ankh,” or emblem of life. Another new acquaintance is Bes,[45] 
the grotesque god of mirth and jollity. 


Two singular little erections, built in between the columns to right and 
left of the steps, next attract our attention. They are like stone 
sentry-boxes. Each is in itself complete, with roof, sculptured cornice, 
doorway, and, if | remember rightly, a small square window in the side. 
The inscriptions upon two similar structures in the portico at EdfG show 
that the right-hand closet contained the sacred books belonging to the 
temple, while in the closet to the left of the main entrance the king 
underwent the ceremony of purification. It may therefore be taken for 
granted that these at Esneh were erected for the same purposes. 


And now we look around for the next hall--and look in vain. The doorway 
which should lead to it is walled up. The portico was excavated by 
Mohammed Ali in 1842; not in any spirit of antiquarian zeal, but in 

order to provide a safe underground magazine for gunpowder. Up to that 
time, as may be seen by one of the illustrations to Wilkinson’s “Thebes 
and General View of Egypt,” the interior was choked to within a few feet 
of the capitals of the columns, and used as a cotton-store. Of the rest 

of the building nothing is known; nothing is visible. It is as large, 
probably, as Denderah or Edfd, and in as perfect preservation. So, at 
least, says local tradition; but not even local tradition can point out 

to what extent it underlies the foundations of the modern houses that 
swarm above its roof. An inscription first observed by Champollion 

states that the sanctuary was built by Thothmes Ill. Is that antique 
sanctuary still there? Has the temple grown step by step under the hands 
of successive kings, as at Luxor? Or has it been re-edified _ab ovo_, as 
at Denderah? These are “puzzling questions,” only to be resolved by the 


demolition of a quarter of the town. Meanwhile what treasures of 
sculptured history, what pictured chambers, what buried bronzes and 
statues may here await the pick of the excavator! 


All next day, while the men were baking, the writer sat in a corner of 
the outer passage and sketched the portico of the temple. The sun rose 
upon the one horizon and set upon the other before that drawing was 
finished; yet for scarcely more than one hour did it light up the front 

of the temple. At about half-past nine A.M. it first caught the stone 

fillet at the angle. Then, one by one, each massy capital became 
outlined with a thin streak of gold. As this streak widened the cornice 
took fire, and presently the whole stood out in light against the sky. 
Slowly then, but quite perceptibly, the sun traveled across the narrow 
space overhead; the shadows became vertical; the light changed sides; 
and by ten o’clock there was shade for the remainder of the day. Toward 
noon, however, the sun being then at its highest and the air transfused 
with light, the inner columns, swallowed up till now in darkness, became 
illuminated with a wonderful reflected light, and glowed from out the 
gloom like pillars of fire. 


Never to go on shore without an escort is one of the rules of Nile life, 

and Salame has by this time become my exclusive property. He is a native 
of Asstian, young, active, intelligent, full of fun, hot-tempered withal, 

and as thorough a gentleman as | have ever had the pleasure of knowing. 
For a sample of his good-breeding, take this day at Esneh--a day which 

he might have idled away in the bazaars and cafés, and which it must 
have been dull work to spend cooped up between a mud wall and an 
outlandish birbeh, built by the Djinns who reigned before Adam. Yet 
Salame betrays no discontent. Curled up in a shady corner, he watches me 
like a dog; is ready with an umbrella as soon as the sun comes round; 

and replenishes a water bottle or holds a color box as deftly as though 

he had been to the manner born. At one o’clock arrives my luncheon, 
enshrined in a pagoda of plates. Being too busy to leave off work, 
however, | put the pagoda aside, and dispatch Salame to the market, to 
buy himself some dinner; for which purpose, wishing to do the thing 
handsomely, | present him with the magnificent sum of two silver 
piasters, or about five pence English. With this he contrives to 

purchase three or four cakes of flabby native bread, a black-looking 
rissole of chopped meat and vegetables, and about a pint of dried dates. 


Knowing this to be a better dinner than my friend gets every day, 

knowing also that our sailors habitually eat at noon, | am surprised to 

see him leave these dainties untasted. In vain | say “Bismillah” (in the 
name of God); pressing him to eat in vocabulary phrases eked out with 
expressive pantomime. He laughs, shakes his head, and, asking permission 
to smoke a cigarette, protests he is not hungry. Thus three more hours 

go by. Accustomed to long fasting and absorbed in my sketch, | forget 

all about the pagoda; and it is past four o’clock when | at length set 

to work to repair tissue at the briefest possible cost of time and 

daylight. And now the faithful Salame falls to with an energy that 


causes the cakes, the rissole, the dates, to vanish as if by magic. Of 
what remains from my luncheon he also disposes in a trice. Never, unless 
in a pantomime, have | seen mortal man display so prodigious an 
appetite. 


| made Talhamy scold him, by and by, for this piece of voluntary 
starvation. 


“By my prophet!” said he, “am /a pig or a dog, that | should eat when 
the sitt was fasting?” 


It was at Esneh, by the way, that that hitherto undiscovered curiosity, 

an ancient Egyptian coin, was offered to me for sale. The finder was 
digging for niter, and turned it up at an immense depth below the mounds 
on the outskirts of the town. He volunteered to show the precise spot, 

and told his artless tale with child-like simplicity. Unfortunately, 

however, for the authenticity of this remarkable relic, it bore, 

together with the familiar profile of George IV, a superscription of its 
modest value, which was precisely one farthing. On another occasion, 
when we were making our long stay at Luxor, a colored glass button of 
honest Birmingham make was brought to the boat by a fellah who swore 
that he had himself found it upon a mummy in the tombs of the queens at 
Kdrnet Murraee. The same man came to my tent one day when | was 
sketching, bringing with him a string of more than doubtful scarabs--all 
veritable “anteekahs,” of course, and all backed up with undeniable 
pedigrees. 


“La, la[no, no]! bring me no more anteekahs,” | said, gravely. “They 
are old and worn out, and cost much money. Have you no imitation 
scarabs, new and serviceable, that one might wear without the fear of 
breaking them?” 


“These are imitations. O sitt!” was the ready answer. 
“But you told me a moment ago they were genuine anteekahs.” 


“That was because | thought the sitt wanted to buy anteekahs,” he said, 
quite shamelessly. 


“See now,” | said, “if you are capable of selling me new things for old, 
how can! be sure that you would not sell me old things for new?” 


To this he replied by declaring that he had made the scarabs himself. 
Then, fearing | should not believe him, he pulled a scrap of coarse 
paper from his bosom, borrowed one of my pencils, and drew an asp, an 
ibis, and some other common hieroglyphic forms, with tolerable 
dexterity. 


“Now you believe?” he asked, triumphantly. 


“I see that you can make birds and snakes,” | replied; “but that neither 
proves that you can cut scarabs, nor that these scarabs are new.” 


“Nay, sitt,” he protested, “| made them with these hands. | made them 
but the other day. By Allah! they cannot be newer.” 


Here Talhamy interposed. 


“In that case,” he said, “they are too new, and will crack before a 
month is over. The sitt would do better to buy some that are well 
seasoned.” 


Our honest fellah touched his brow and breast. 


“Now in strict truth, O dragoman!” he said, with an air of the most 
engaging candor, “these scarabs were made at the time of the inundation. 
They are new; but not too new. They are thoroughly seasoned. If they 
crack, you shall denounce me to the governor, and | will eat stick for 
them!” 


Now it has always seemed to me that the most curious feature in this 
little scene was the extraordinary simplicity of the Arab. With all his 
cunning, with all his disposition to cheat, he suffered himself to be 

turned inside-out as unsuspiciously as a baby. It never occurred to him 
that his untruthfulness was being put to the test, or that he was 
committing himself more and more deeply with every word he uttered. The 
fact is, however, that the fellah is half a savage. Notwithstanding his 
mendacity (and it must be owned that he is the most brilliant liar 

under heaven), he remains a singularly transparent piece of humanity, 
easily amused, easily deceived, easily angered, easily pacified. He 

steals a little, cheats a little, lies a great deal; but on the other 

hand he is patient, hospitable, affectionate, trustful. He suspects no 
malice and bears none. He commits no great crimes. He is incapable of 
revenge. In short, his good points outnumber his bad ones; and what man 
or nation need hope for a much better character? 


To generalize in this way may seem like presumption on the part of a 
passing stranger; yet it is more excusable as regards Egypt than it 

would be of any other equally accessible country. In Europe, and indeed 
in most parts of the east, one sees too little of the people to be able 

to form an opinion about them; but it is not so on the Nile. Cut off 

from hotels, from railways, from Europeanized cities, you are brought 
into continual intercourse with natives. The sick who come to you for 
medicines, the country gentlemen and government officials who visit you 
on board your boat and entertain you on shore, your guides, your donkey 
boys, the very dealers who live by cheating you, furnish endless studies 
of character, and teach you more of Egyptian life than all the books of 
Nile-travel that were ever written. 


Then your crew, part Arab, part Nubian, are a little world in 


themselves. One man was born a slave, and will carry the dealer’s 
brand-marks to his grave. Another has two children in Miss Whateley’s 
school at Cairo. A third is just married, and has left his young wife 

sick at home. She may be dead by the time he gets back, and we will hear 
no news of her meanwhile. So with them all. Each has his simple story--a 
story in which the local oppressor, the dreaded conscription, and the 

still more dreaded _corvée_, form the leading incidents. The poor 

fellows are ready enough to pour out their hopes, their wrongs, their 
sorrows. Through sympathy with these, one comes to know the men; and 
through the men, the nation. For the life of the beled repeats itself 

with but little variation wherever the Nile flows and the khedive rules. 
The characters are the same; the incidents are the same. It is only the 
_mise en scéne_ which varies. 


And thus it comes to pass that the mere traveler who spends but half a 
year on the Nile may, if he takes an interest in Egypt and the 
Egyptians, learn more of both in that short time than would be possible 
in a country less singularly narrowed in all ways--politically, 

socially, geographically. 


And this reminds me that the traveler on the Nile really sees the whole 
land of Egypt. Going from point to point in other countries, one follows 
a thin line of road, railway, or river, leaving wide tracts unexplored 

on either side; but there are few places in Middle or Upper Egypt, and 
none at all in Nubia, where one may not, from any moderate height, 
survey the entire face of the country from desert to desert. It is well 

to do this frequently. It helps one, as nothing else can help one, to an 
understanding of the wonderful mountain waste through which the Nile has 
been scooping its way for uncounted cycles. And it enables one to 
realize what a mere slip of alluvial deposit is this famous land which 

is “the gift of the river.” 


A dull gray morning; a faint and fitful breeze carried us slowly on our 

way from Esneh to Edft. The new bread--a heavy boat-load when brought on 
board--lay in a huge heap at the end of the upper deck. It took four men 

one whole day to cut it up. Their incessant gabble drove us nearly 
distracted. 


“Usktt, Khaleefeh! Usktt, Ali!” (“Silence, Khaleefeh! Silence, Ali!”) 
Talhamy would say from time to time. “You are not on your own deck. The 
Howadji can neither read nor write for the clatter of your tongues.” 


And then, for about a minute and a half, they would be quiet. 


But you could as easily keep a monkey from chattering as an Arab. Our 
men talked incessantly; and their talk was always about money. Listen to 
them when we might, such words as “khamsa gurdish” (five piasters), “nds 
riyal” (half-a-dollar), “ethneen shilling” (two shillings), were 

perpetually coming to the surface. We never could understand how it was 
that money, which played so small a part in their lives, should play so 


large a part in their conversation. 


It was about midday when we passed EI Kab, the ancient Eileithyias. A 
rocky valley narrowing inland; a sheik’s tomb on the mountain-ridge 
above; a few clumps of datepalms; some remains of what looked like a 
long, crude brick wall running at right angles to the river; and an 
isolated mass of hollowed limestone rock left standing apparently in the 
midst of an exhausted quarry, were all we saw of El Kab as the 
dahabeeyah glided by. 


And now, as the languid afternoon wears on, the propylons of Edft loom 
out of the misty distance. We have been looking for them long enough 
before they come into sight--calculating every mile of the way; every 
minute of the daylight. The breeze, such as it was, has dropped now. The 
river stretches away before us, smooth and oily as a pond. Nine of the 
men are tracking. Will they pull us to Edfd in time to see the temple 
before nightfall? 


Reis Hassan looks doubtful; but takes refuge as usual in “Inshallah!” 
(“God willing”). Talhamy talks of landing a sailor to run forward and 
order donkeys. Meanwhile the Philee creeps lazily on; the sun declines 
unseen behind a filmy veil; and those two shadowy towers, rising higher 
and ever higher on the horizon, look gray, and ghostly, and far distant 
Still. 


Suddenly the trackers stop, look back, shout to those on board, and 
begin drawing the boat to shore. Reis Hassan points joyously to a white 
streak breaking across the smooth surface of the river about half a mile 
behind. The Fostat’s sailors are already swarming aloft--the Bagstones’ 
trackers are making for home--our own men are preparing to fling in the 
rope and jump on board as the Philee nears the bank. 


For the capricious wind, that always springs up when we don’t want it, 
is coming! 


And now the Fostat, being hindmost, flings out her big sail and catches 
the first puff; the Bagstones’ turn comes next; the Philae shakes her 
wings free and shoots ahead; and in fewer minutes than it takes to tell, 
we are all three scudding along before a glorious breeze. 


The great towers that showed so far away half an hour ago are now close 
at hand. There are palm-woods about their feet, and clustered huts, from 
the midst of which they tower up against the murky sky magnificently. 
Soon they are passed and left behind, and the gray twilight takes them 
and we see them no more. Then night comes on, cold and starless; yet not 
too dark for going as fast as wind and canvas will carry us. 


And now, with that irrepressible instinct of rivalry that 
flesh--especially flesh on the Nile--is heir to, we quickly turn our 
good going into a trial of speed. It is no longer a mere business-like 


devotion to the matter in hand. It is a contest for glory. It is the 

Philee against the Fostat, and the Bagstones against both. In plain 
English, it is a race. The two leading dahabeeyahs are pretty equally 
matched. The Phile is larger than the Fostat; but the Fostat has a 
bigger mainsail. On the other hand, the Fostat is an iron boat; whereas 
the Philae, being wooden-built, is easier to pole off a sand-bank, and 
lighter in hand. The Bagstones carries a capital mainsail and can go as 
fast as either upon occasion. Meanwhile, the race is one of perpetually 
varying fortunes. Now the Fostat shoots ahead; now the Philee. We pass 
and repass; take the wind out of one another’s sails; economize every 
curve; hoist every stitch of canvas, and, having identified ourselves 
with our boats, are as eager to win as if a great prize depended on it. 
Under these circumstances, to dine is difficult--to go to bed 
superfluous--to sleep impossible. As to mooring for the night, it is not 
to be thought of for a moment. Having begun the contest, we can no more 
help going than the wind can help blowing; and our crew are as keen 
about winning as ourselves. 


As night advances, the wind continues to rise, and our excitement with 
it. Still the boats chase each other along the dark river, scattering 

spray from their bows and flinging out broad foam-tracks behind them. 
Their cabin windows, all alight within, cast flickering flames upon the 
waves below. The colored lanterns at their mast-heads, orange, purple 
and crimson, burn through the dusk-like jewels. Presently the mist blows 
off; the sky clears; the stars come out; the wind howls: the casements 
rattle; the tiller scroops; the sailors shout, and race, and bang the 

ropes about overhead; while we, sitting up in our narrow berths, spend 
half the night watching from our respective windows. 


In this way some hours go by. Then, about three in the morning, with a 
shock, a recoil, a yell and a scuffle, we all three rush headlong upon a 
sand-bank! The men fly to the rigging and furl the flapping sail. Some 
seize punting poles. Others, looking like full-grown imps of darkness, 
leap overboard and set their shoulders to the work. A strophe and 
antistrophe of grunts are kept up between those on deck and those in 
the water. Finally, after some ten minutes’ frantic struggle, the Philee 
Slips off, leaving the other two aground in the middle of the river. 


Toward morning, the noisy night having worn itself away, we all fall 
asleep--only to be roused again by Talhamy’s voice at seven, proclaiming 
aloud that the Bagstones and Fostat are once more close upon our heels; 
that Silsilis and Kom Ombo are passed and left behind; that we have 
already put forty-six miles between ourselves and Edfd; and that the 
good wind is still blowing. 


We are now within fifteen miles of Assdan. The Nile is narrow here, and 
the character of the scenery has quite changed. Our view is bounded on 
the Arabian side by a near range of black granitic mountains; while on 
the Libyan side lies a chain of lofty sand-hills, each curiously capped 

by a crown of dark bowlders. On both banks the river is thickly fringed 


with palms. 


Meanwhile the race goes on. Last night it was sport; to-day it is 
earnest. Last night we raced for glory; to-day we race for a stake. 


“A guinée for Reis Hassan if we get first to Assdan!” 


Reis Hassan’s eyes glisten. No need to call up the dragoman to interpret 
between us. The look, the tone, are as intelligible to him as the 

choicest Arabic; and the magical word “guinée” stands for a sovereign 
now, as it stood for one-pound-one in the days of Nelson and 
Abercrombie. He touches his head and breast; casts a backward glance at 
the pursuing dahabeeyahs, a forward glance in the direction of Assdan; 
kicks off his shoes; ties a handkerchief about his waist; and stations 
himself at the top of the steps leading to the upper deck. By the light 

in his eye and the set look about his mouth, Reis Hassan means winning. 


Now to be first in AssGan means to be first on the governor's list and 

first up the cataract. And as the passage of the cataract is some two or 
three days’ work this little question of priority is by no means 
unimportant. Not for five times the promised “guinée” would we have the 
Fostat slip in first, and so be kept waiting our turn on the wrong side 

of the frontier. 


And now, as the sun rises higher, so the race waxes hotter. At breakfast 
time we were fifteen miles from Assdian. Now the fifteen miles have gone 
down to ten; and when we reach yonder headland they will have dwindled 
to seven. It is plain to see, however, that as the distance decreases 
between ourselves and Asstian, so also it decreases between ourselves and 
the Fostat. Reis Hassan knows it. | see him measuring the space by his 
eye. | see the frown settling on his brow. He is calculating how much 

the Fostat gains in every quarter of an hour, and how many quarters we 
are yet distant from the goal. For no Arab sailor counts by miles. He 
counts by time and by the reaches in the river; and these may be taken 
at a rough average of three miles each. When, therefore, our captain, in 
reply to an oft-repeated question, says we have yet two bends to make, 
we know that we are about six miles from our destination. 


Six miles--and the Fostat creeping closer every minute! Just now we were 
all talking eagerly; but as the end draws near, even the sailors are 

silent. Reis Hassan stands motionless at his post, on the lookout for 
shallows. The words “Shamal--Yemin” (“left--right”), delivered in a 

short, sharp tone, are the only sounds he utters. The steersman, all eye 
and ear, obeys him like his hand. The sailors squat in their places, 

quiet and alert as cats. 


And now it is no longer six miles, but five--no longer five, but four. 

The Fostat, thanks to her bigger sail, has well-nigh overtaken us; and 

the Bagstones is not more than a hundred yards behind the Fostat. On we 
go, however, past palm-woods of nobler growth than any we have yet seen; 


past forlorn homeward-bound dahabeeyahs lying-to against the wind; past 
native boats, and riverside huts, and clouds of driving sand; till the 

corner is turned, and the last reach gained, and the minarets of Assdian 

are seen as through a shifting fog in the distance. The ruined tower 
crowning yonder promontory stands over against the town; and those black 
specks midway in the bed of the river are the first outlying rocks of 

the cataract. The channel there is hemmed in between reefs and 
sand-banks, and to steer it is difficult in even the calmest weather. 

Still our canvas strains to the wind, and the Philee rushes on full-tilt, 

like a racer at the hurdles. 


Every eye now is turned upon Reis Hassan; and Reis Hassan stands rigid, 
like a man of stone. The rocks are close ahead--so close that we can see 
the breakers pouring over them and the swirling eddies between. Our way 
lies through an opening between the bowlders. Beyond that opening the 
channel turns off sharply to the left. It is a point at which everything 

will depend on the shifting of a sail. If done too soon, we miss the 

mark; if too late, we strike upon the rocks. 


Suddenly our captain flings up his hand, takes the stairs at a bound, 

and flies to the prow. The sailors spring to their feet, gathering some 
round the shoghool, and some round the end of the yard. The Fostat is up 
beside us. The moment for winning or losing is come. 


And now, for a couple of breathless seconds, the two dahabeeyahs plunge 
onward side by side, making for that narrow passage which is only wide 
enough for one. Then the iron boat, shaving the sand-bank to get a wider 
berth, shifts her sail first, and shifts it clumsily, breaking or 

letting go her shoghool. We see the sail flap and the rope fly, and all 
hands rushing to retrieve it. 


In that moment Reis Hassan gives the word. The Philae bounds 
forward--takes the channel from under the very bows of the 
Fostat--changes her sail without a hitch--and dips right away down the 
deep water, leaving her rival hard and fast among the shallows. 


The rest of the way is short and open. In less than five minutes we have 
taken in our sail, paid Reis Hassan his well-earned guinée, and found a 
snug corner to moor in. And so ends our memorable race of nearly 
sixty-eight miles from Edfd to Assdan. 


CHAPTER IX ARRIVAL AT EASTER ISLAND 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of The mystery of Easter island, by Mrs. 
Scoresby Routledge 

1920 


1722 Discovered by the Dutch Admiral Roggeveen. 


1770 Visited by the Spaniards under Gonzalez. 
1774 Visited by the English under Cook. 


1786 Visited by the French under La Pérouse. Receives occasional 
visits from passing ships. 


1862 Dec. Peruvian slave-raiders carry off many inhabitants. 


1864 Jan. Arrival of first missionary from Valparaiso. 


1867 Commercial exploitation begins—arrival of M. Dutrou Bornier 
(_cir_) from Tahiti. 
1868 Visit of H.M.S. _Topaze_—removal of statues now in British 
Museum. 


1888 Visit of U.S.A. warship _Mohican_. 
1888 Chilean Government takes possession. 


1897 Mr. Merlet of Valparaiso leases the greater part of the 
island, and subsequently forms a company for the 
“Exploitation of Easter Island.” 


_For further historical details, see below_, pp. 200-10. 


Easter Island at last! It was in the misty dawn of Sunday, March 29th, 
1914, that we first saw our destination, just one week in the year 

earlier than the Easter Day it was sighted by Roggeveen and his company 
of Dutchmen. We had been twenty days at sea since leaving Juan 
Fernandez, giving a wide berth to the few dangerous rocks which 
constitute Salo-y-Gomez and steering directly into the sunset. It was 
thirteen months since we had left Southampton, out of which time we had 
been 147 days under way, and here at last was our goal. As we approached 
the southern coast we gazed in almost awed silence at the long grey mass 
of land, broken into three great curves, and diversified by giant 

molehills (fig. 23). The whole looked an alarmingly big land in which to 
find hidden caves. The hush was broken by the despairing voice of 

Bailey, the ship’s cook. “I don’t know how | am to make a fire on that 
island, there is no wood!” He spoke the truth; not a vestige of timber 

or even brushwood was to be seen. We swung round the western headland 
with its group of islets and dropped anchor in Cook’s Bay. A few hundred 
yards from the shore is the village of Hanga Roa, the native name for 
Cook’s Bay. This is the only part of the island which is inhabited, the 

two hundred and fifty natives, all that remain of the population, 

having, been gathered together here in order to secure the safety of the 
livestock, to which the rest of the island is devoted. The yacht was 

soon surrounded by six or seven boat-loads of natives, clad in 


nondescript European garments, but wearing a head-covering of native 
straw, somewhat resembling in appearance the high hat of civilisation 
(fig. 83). 


The Manager, Mr. Edmunds, shortly appeared, and to our relief, for we 
had not been sure how he would view such an invasion, gave us a very 
kind welcome. He is English, and was, to all intent, at the time of our 
arrival, the only white man on the island; a French carpenter, who lived 
at Hanga Roa with a native wife, being always included in the village 
community. His house is at Mataveri (fig. 25), a spot about two miles to 
the south of the village, surrounded by modern plantations which are 
almost the only trees on the island; immediately behind it rises the 
swelling mass of the volcano Rano Kao. The first meal on Easter Island, 
taken here with Mr. Edmunds, remains a lasting memory. It was a large 
plain room with uncarpeted floor, scrupulously orderly; a dinner-table, 

a few chairs, and two small book-cases formed the whole furniture. The 
door on to the veranda was open, for the night was hot, and the roar of 
breakers could be heard on the beach; while near at hand conversation 
was accompanied by a never-ceasing drone of mosquitoes. The light of the 
unshaded lamp was reflected from the clean rough-dried cloth of the 
table round which we sat, and lit up our host’s features, the keen brown 
face of a man who had lived for some thirty years or more, most of it in 
the open air and under a tropical sun. He was telling us of events which 
one hardly thought existed outside magazines and books of adventure, but 
doing it so quietly that, with closed eyes, it might have been fancied 
that the entertainment was at some London restaurant, and we were still 
at the stage of discussing the latest play. 


“This house,” said our host, “was built some fifty years ago by Bornier, 
who was the first to exploit the island. He was murdered by the natives: 
they seized the moment when he was descending from a ladder; one spoke 
to him and another struck him down. They buried him on the hillock near 
the cliff just outside the plantation: you will see his grave, when the 
grass is not so long; it is marked by a circle of stones. A French 

warship arriving almost immediately afterwards, they explained that he 
had been killed by a fall from his horse, and this is the version still 

given in some of the accounts of the island, but murder will always out. 
After that another manager had trouble: it was over sheep-stealing. 
There were three or four white men here at the time, and they all rode 
down to the village to teach the natives a lesson, but the ponies turned 
restive at the sound of gun-fire, and the rifles themselves were 
defective, so the boot was on the other foot, and they had to retreat up 
here followed by the mob; for months they lived in what was practically 
a state of siege, with one man always on guard for fear of attack. 


“My latest guests were a crew of shipwrecked mariners, Americans, who 
landed on the island last June. A fortnight earlier the barometer here 
had been extraordinarily low, but we did not get much wind; further to 
the south, however, the gale was terrific, and the _El Dorado_ was in 
the midst of it. The captain, who had been a whaler in his day, said 


that he had never seen anything approaching it, the sea was simply a 
seething mass of crested waves. The ship was a schooner, trading between 
Oregon and a Chilean port; she was a long way from land, as sailing 
vessels make a big semicircle to get the best wind. She had a deck load 
of timber, 15 feet high, which of course shifted in such a sea; she 

sprang leaks in every direction, and it was obvious that she must soon 
break up. The crew took to their boat, not that they had much hope of 
saving their lives, but simply because there was nothing else to be 

done. They got some tins of milk and soup on board, and a box of 
biscuits, and a cask holding perhaps twenty gallons of water. The 

captain managed to secure his sextant, but when he went back for his 
chronometers, the chart-room was too deep in water for him to be able to 
reach them. They saw by the chart that the nearest land was this island: 
it was seven hundred miles off, and as they had no chronometer, and 
could take no risks, they would have to go north first in order to get 

their latitude, which would add on another two hundred. There was 
nothing for it, however, but to do the best they could; they had more 
gales too, and only saved the boat from being swamped by making a 
sea-anchor of their blankets. The spray of course kept washing over 
them, and as the boat was only 20 feet long and there were eleven of 
them, there was no room for them to lie down. Each day they had between 
them a tin of the soup and one of milk, and an allowance of water, but 
the sea got into the water-cask and made it brackish, and before the end 
their sufferings from thirst were so great that one or two of them 
attempted to drink salt water; the mate stopped that by saying that he 
would shoot the first man who did it. 


“After nine days they sighted this island, but then luck was against 
them, for the wind changed, and it was forty-eight hours, after they saw 
the coast, before they were able to beach the boat. They got on shore at 
the other end of the island, which is uninhabited. They were pretty much 
at the last stage of exhaustion, and their skin was in a terrible 

condition with salt water; their feet especially were so bad that they 
could hardly walk. One of them fell down again and again, but struggled 
on saying, ‘I won’t give up, | won’t give up.’ At last my man, who looks 
after the cattle over there, saw them and brought me word. The officers 
were put up here, you must really forgive the limitations of my 
wardrobe, for | had to give away nearly everything that | had in order 

to clothe them. 


“The most curious part of the whole business was that after they had 
been here three or four months the captain took to the boat again. | 
believe that he was buying his house at home on the instalment plan, and 
that if he did not get in the last payment by the end of the year the 

whole would be forfeited; anyway, as soon as the fine weather came on he 
had out the boat and patched her up. He got two of his men to go with 
him. | lent him a watch for navigation purposes, and we did all we could 
for him in the way of food; there were no matches on the island, so he 
learnt how to make fire with two pieces of wood native fashion. Anyway, 
off he started last October for Mangareva, sixteen hundred miles from 


here; he must have got there safely, for you brought me an answer to a 
letter that | gave him to post.[11] But,” and here for the first time 

the eyes of our host grew animated, and he raised his voice slightly, 

“It is maddening to think of that cargo drifting about in the Pacific. | 

do trust that next time a ship breaks up with a deck-load of timber, she 
will have at least the commonsense to do so near Easter Island.” Then, 
after a pause, “I wish you no ill, but the yacht would make a splendid 
wreck.” 


We kept Mana_ for nearly two months while learning our new 
surroundings. Not only were we anxious to find if we had the necessary 
camp gear and stores, but we were engaged in agonised endeavours to 
foresee the details of excavation and research, in case essential tools 
or equipment had been forgotten, which the yacht could fetch from Chile. 
The time, however, arrived when she must go. Mr. Ritchie was now on 
shore with us for survey work, but as his service with the Expedition 
was limited, the vessel had to return in time to take him back to 
civilisation by the correct date. Mr. Gillam had from this time sole 
charge of the navigation of Mana_. Instructions for him had to be 
written, and correspondence grappled with; business letters, epistles 
for friends, and reports to Societies were hurriedly dealt with; and an 
article which had been promised to the Spectator_, “First Impressions 
of Easter Island,” was written in my tent, by the light of a 
hurricane-lamp, during the small hours of more than one morning. 


When the mail-bag was finally sealed, there was great difficulty in 
getting hold of Mana_. The position of a skipper of a boat off Easter 
Island, unless she has strong steam power, is not a happy one. Mr. 
Gillam used to lie in his berth at Cook’s Bay hearing the waves break on 
the jagged reaches of lava, and the longer he listened the less he liked 
it. The instant that the wind shows signs of going to the west, a ship 
must clear out. It is reported that on one occasion there were some 
anxious moments on board: a sudden change of wind and tide were setting 
the yacht steadily on the rocks; the engineer was below in the 
engine-room, and Mr. Gillam shouted to him down the hatchway, “If you 
can’t make that motor of yours go round in three minutes, you will know 
whether there is a God or not.” 


To get in touch with the yacht was like a game of hide-and-seek, for 
often by the time those on shore arrived at one side of the island, the 
wind had shifted, and she had run round to the other. She was on the 
north coast when we managed to catch her, and to get back to Mataveri 
necessitated retracing our steps, as will be seen from the map, over the 
high central ground of the island, and down on the other side; the track 
was rough, and the ride would ordinarily take from two to three hours. 

It was 4 p.m. before all work was done on board, the good-byes said, and 
we were put on shore; the sandy cove, the horses and men, with _Mana_ in 
the offing, formed a delightful picture in the evening light, but there 

the charms of the situation ended. There was only one pack-horse, and a 
formidable body of last collections sat looking at us in a pile on the 


grass. In addition we had not, in the general pressure, sufficiently 
taken into account that we were bringing off the engineer, now to be 
turned into photographer; there he was, and not he alone but his goods 
and bedding. The sun set at five o’clock, and it would be dark at 
half-past five; it seemed hopeless to get back that night. 


A neighbouring cave was first investigated as a possible abiding-place, 
but proved full of undesirable inhabitants, so everyone set to work and 
the amount stowed on that wretched pack-horse was wonderful. Then each 
attendant was slung round with some remaining object, S. took the 
additional member on his pony, and off we set. Before we got to the 
highest point all daylight had gone, and there was only just enough 
starlight to keep to the narrow track by each man following a dim vision 
of the one immediately in front. My own beast had been chosen as “so 
safe” that it was most difficult to keep him up with the others, let 

alone on his four legs. The pack-horse, too, began pointing out that he 
was not enjoying the journey; the load was readjusted more than once, 
but when we were on the down grade again he came to a full stop and we 
all dismounted. There in the creepy darkness we had a most weird picnic; 
not far off was a burial-place, with a row of fallen statues, while the 

only light save that of the stars was the striking of an occasional 

match. S. produced a tin of meat, which he had brought from the yacht, 
and which was most acceptable, as he and | had had no substantial food, 
save a divided tin of sardines, since breakfast at 7 o’clock. He shared 

it out between the party amid cries from our retainers of “Good food, 
good Pappa,” for we were, as in East Africa, known as “Pappa” and 
“Mam-ma” to a large and promising family. By some inducement the 
pack-horse was then deluded into proceeding, and we finally reached 
Mataveri at nine o’clock, relieved to find we had not been given up and 
that supper awaited us. So did we cut our last link with civilisation, 

and were left in mid-Pacific with statues and natives. 


The next part of this story deals with the island, the conditions of 
life on it, and our experience during the sixteen months we were to 
spend there. Such scientific work as the Expedition was able to 
accomplish will be recounted later. 
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